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How Will You Use Your Summer? 





> Two ways to spend the 
Tanning your hide or 
g your intellect. 
Increasingly it is becoming possible even 
with thin pocketbooks to in- 
best features of both; to be 
Da Vincis and Neanderthalers at the same 
time; to « 


for persons 


dulge in th 


nbine the alluring enjoyments 
of grand mountains and great symphonies. 
In short, to soak up sunlight and enlight- 
enment dur the same vacation. 


Millions of 


still gO Native 


Americans have gone and 
for a few weeks each sum- 
mer, matching wits with fishes and enjoy- 
More and 


them, however, are blending the 
; of a Cape Cod beach in the 


ing similar Pliocene pleasures. 
more of 
physical O*V 
morning and the cultural pleasures of good 
theater in Cape Cod Playhouse at night; 
climbing the steep paths of Yosemite by 
day and listening to a concert in camp at 
tennis courts and 


night; seeking both 


credit courses in summer school. 


Whe li Ji 
he used to put everything citified behind 


hn Citizen left his desk or shop 
him. Now he and his wife are discovering 
that the good things of civilization are not 
incompatible ation. 
with 

it summer vacation this issue of 


lo serve these Americans new 
ideas abo 
is devoted to Summer Edu- 
We 


bre vadest 


ScHoou LiF 


cational Opportunities. are using 


‘*Educational’’ in its sense in 
the belief that a trip to Glacier National 
Park may be just as educational as a sum- 
mer cou! at the University of Chicago. 
Our guidebook will be divided into two 


First 


on summer educational and cultural op- 


parts major sources of information 


portunities; second, novel features offered 
by colle d university summer schools, 

This gu 
it should be 
fields of i 


are so new that 


will not be nearly as good as 
This is not our fault. Many 
teresting summer opportunities 
no organized center of 
Many 


s that it would be fine to have 


information has been created. 
people tel] 
an ample, thorough-going guide to sum- 
mer educational and cultural opportuni- 
Perhaps the Office of Education or 


agency can create this service. 


ties. 
some other 

Here are the questions individuals who 
want to spend their summers profitably 
ask and the 
able to find. 


answers we have been 


best 


* SOURCES of Information on Summer Educational 


and Cultural Opportunities, by William Dow Boutwell 





Where is a list of summer schools? 

Part III of the Educational Directory, 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1934, No. 1 
(price 5 cents), lists summer school direc- 
tors. In this issue is a summary of novel 
summer school features reported to the 
Office of Education. 


Where can one find information on organ- 
ized summer camps? 
Best Handbook 


Camps, Porter Sargent. 


source: of Summer 
Inquire also at 
your nearest Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A.,, 
Y.M.H.A., Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and 
Campfire Girls headquarters. For infor- 
“Ask Mr. 


American Automobile Associa- 


mation on western ranches, 
Foster.”’ 
tion officers can supply information on 
tourist New England Council, 
Statler Building, Boston. State Publicity 


Departments. 


camps. 


Summer dramatic schools and theaters? 


Best source: THE STAGE magazine. 
Summer art schools and colonies? 

The American Federation of Arts is now 
compiling information for use in its June 
Journal. The list of colleges and univer- 


sities offering art courses in ‘Guidance 


Leaflets—Art’’, Office of Education Leaflet 
No. 20 (price 5 be checked 
against the summer school list (see direc- 
See Art 
Digest, ‘‘newspaper”’ of the art world and 
American Art Annual, 1933, vol. X XX, re- 
cently issued. 


cents), Can 


tory referred to above). also 


Summer music opportunities? 

There is much activity in this field, for 
example, the Orchestra Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich.; opera in New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. 
dium concerts in New York, but few good 
Probably the best 
source for Eastern United States, Sunday 
New York Times. 


Louis, and Cincinnati; sta- 


information sources. 


Information on organized tours? 

Ask Mr. Foster, service in 70 cities. 

Greyhound Bus Lines. Steamship com- 
panies and railroads. 

Special fairs and exhibits? 

Inquire Thomas Cook & Sons, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. See also April 
7 issue, Scholastic. 

Summer resorts? 

Publicity departments of the States are 

often good sources of information, particu- 


National forests offer many camping opportunities. 





A 


larly in States which cultivate resort busi- 
ness. Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Minnesota have 
excellent booklets. Other sources: New 
England Hotel Association, Boston; South- 
ern California Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles; New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co., New England Council, 
Boston. 


Summer opportunities on public reservations? 

This is National Parks Year. Low rail- 
road rates and adverse exchange rates in 
Europe add to the already strong appeal of 
our national parks, not only as places to 
visit but places in which to spend summer 
vacations. National parks are not all in 
the West, either. For information write 
to the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

National forests with an area equal to all 
Germany, vie with national parks as hosts 
to millions of Americans in summer. For 
information on camping opportunities in 
national forests write Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 

State parks are growing in number and 
popularity. They are shown on the use- 
ful map, Recreation Areas in the United 
States, available free from the National 
Park Service. 


How to get to specific places? 

Ask Mr. Foster. Thomas Cook & Sons, 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City. In 
Canada: Canadian Pacific Railroad or 
Canadian National Railroad, Montreal or 
other offices. State publicity bureaus. 
For bus travel, Russell’s National Motor 
Coach Guide. L. H. Ristow, traffic man- 
ager, Greyhound Management Co., East 
Nineteenth and Superior Streets, Cleve- 
fand, Ohio; American Automobile Asso- 
ciation for members, 750 offices; also 
Automobile Club of Southern California 
and Keystone Automobile Club, Penn- 
sylvania. Quebec: Provincial Tourist 
Bureau, Department of Highways and 
Mines. Nova Scotia and New Brins- 
wick: Department of Highways, Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Pier 18, North River. 


Good references 


American Historical Houses; Histori: 
House Museums, T. V. Coleman; Hand- 
book of Summer Camps, Porter Sargent; 
Handbook of American Museums; Rus- 
sell’s National Motor Coach Guide; 


Educational Directory, Part III, Colleges, 


and Universities; Scholastic, April 7, 
travel number, with list of ‘‘ What to See 
Abroad this Summer”’, “ Books for the 
Traveler’’, etc.; Along Quebec Highways, 
Tourist Guide; Ackerman’s Sportsman’s 
Guide, East Cleveland, Ohio; Riders’ 


guides; American Automobile Associa- 
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tion travel library available to members 
for loan; American Automobile Associa- 
tion tour books for various sections of 
United States. 

Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service. Sup- 
plies without charge or fee accurate and 
definite information concerning all details 
of travel anywhere in the world. This 
service, available in 70 cities, will plan 
itineraries; give information on character, 
situation, and rates of hotels; supply 
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VACATION outings in a moun- 
tain camp for about $1.50 per day 
per person! This unique oppor- 
tunity has been provided by the 
joint efforts of the United States 
Forest Service and California cities. 
Fifteen recreation camps in na- 
tional forests are now operated 
by the municipalities to provide 
enjoyable summer vacations at 
cost for taxpayers. 

Los Angeles pioneered this vaca- 
tion service. It has been followed 
by Oakiand, Berkeley, San Fran- 
cisco, Stockton, Sacramento, River- 
side, and Los Angeles County. 

Vacationing taxpayers are housed 
in attractive, well-ventilated cabins 
or tent-houses and are furnished 
with individual iron cots and mat- 
tresses. Each camp has stores and 
libraries. Trained camp directors 
arrange hiking trips, instruction in 
swimming in the pool and in other 
athletics, and conduct the evening 


camp-fire entertainments. 










folders, maps, schedules of cruises, tours, 


and resorts and travel everywhere; pur- 
chase tickets, make transportation, and 
hotel reservations; supply information on 
road conditions, inns, and garages; pro- 
vide information and catalogs concern- 
ing schools and summer and _ winter 
camps. This service operates no trans- 
portation or hotel services and accepts 
no commissions from hotels or other travel 


interests. 
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This is one example of the grow- 
ing use of national forests for 
summer vacation. Farther north 
in Washington and Oregon, sites 
for summer homes have been leased 
to hundreds of citizens. 

Although west coast Americans 
seem to have discovered recrea- 
tional opportunities in the national 
forests, these reservations are by 
no means limited to the West. They 
are widely distributed. See folder, 
‘*Vacation in the National Forests’’ 
(free from the United States Forest 
Service). Informational map fold- 
ers on many of the individual 
national forests are also available. 
Mimeograph copies of ‘‘Camping 
hints’’ and ‘‘Camp cookery’? may 


be obtained from the Forest Service. 
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Linking Learning and Leisure 





O STUDY or not to study this 
summer—that is the question 
many thousands of persons will 
And 


if the decision is in the affirmative, an 
idea of 


answer during the next few weeks. 


what some of the colleges and 
universities are offering should be interest- 
ing and helpful. 

Does summer study mean all hard work 
and no play, or have our institutions of 
higher learning considered the fact that 
June, July, and August provide not only 
an opportunity for further study, but also 
a time for outings, camps, tours—in 
general, vacations? 

A quick review of 1934 summer session 
courses, offered by more than 150 colleges 
and universities, reveals that many insti- 
tutions have given serious thought to this 
problem. Many have made definite plans 
to link their learning to leisure this year 
more than ever before—to give greater 
attention to recreating physically as well 
as mentally and morally. 

For example, how would you like to 
take the course, ‘‘ Education for Enjoy- 
ment”, high up in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains? All departments of Fresno 
State Teachers College, Fresno, Calif., 
will collaborate to supply students with 
all of the 


appreciative advantages which their fields 


cultural, recreational, and 
can offer. 

Or probably you would like to go to the 
’ trip arranged by 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. You don’t have much time to 
decide and prepare because the President 


Orient on a 2-months 


Johnson sails on June 23. 

Before telling about more of the travel 
trips, excursions, summer camps, insti- 
tutes, and other unique educational oppor- 
tunities bearing attractive labels, we 
might suggest that no matter what your 
interest, some college or university this 
summer should be able to satisfy your 
educational desires. 

Colleges are endeavoring to gear their 
educational machinery these days to needs 
of twentieth century society. They pro- 
vide courses not only for teachers, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, and dentists, but also 
for coal miners, ministers, firemen, meat 
packers, janitors, athletic coaches, and 


cotton buyers. There are studies in 


college for farmers, writers, nurses, artists, 
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* NOVEL Features of Summer Schools——Camps, 
Tours, Institutes, and Courses, Reported by John H. Lloyd 





musicians, parents, librarians, historians, 
scientists, geographers, and 
prospectors. 


even gold 

It would be an impossible task to men- 
tion all courses offered, but briefly we 
report, under a minimum of classifica- 
tions, a few of the vast number of novel 
features announced by a limited number 
of institutions. 





TRIPS AND CAMPS 





There will be much education by travel 
and a la camp this summer, if the number 
of travel and camp courses offered is a 
reliable indication. Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Ky., is 
sponsoring a visit to cities in the eastern 
United States, including Chicago and the 
Century of Progress, July 20 to August 11, 
and in July and August the University of 
New Mexico conducts a tour of archeo- 
logical sites in Mexico or Central America. 

Can you imagine taking a travel course 
The University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky., offers such a course 
this summer. And if you are convenient 
to the University of Pittsburgh you can 
register for its historical tour of western 
Pennsylvania. 


Teachers 


in psychology? 


On Mount Rainier. 


Probably the only travel course to oper- 
ate entirely within the bounds of one 
State is that of ‘‘ Montana Environment”’, 
arranged by Eastern Montana Normal 
School, Billings, Mont., ‘‘to furnish a 
cheap course full of educational advan- 
tages.”’ Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo., will again have field trips 
in science; Western Reserve will have one 
in natural science to the Pacific North- 
west, and one in Ohio history and geog- 
raphy. Announcement of excursion and 
study trips to the sand dunes of San Luis 
Valley, to the top of Mount Blanca, and 
to Pueblo Indian territories, has been 
made by Adams State Teachers College, 
Alamosa, Colo. 

Or you can pack up your bag and join 
the tour arranged for you by Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., to the Appa- 
lachian Highlands, August 11-24. An 8- 
week field trip to the chief ports and 
regions of the Mediterranean is also on 
Clark University’s July and August 
schedule. Northwestern University, in 
Chicago, will take advantage of its prox- 
imity to the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion to student study of its 
educational resources. 

Oberlin College’s camping trip will be 
from Oberlin, Ohio, to 


allow 


by automobile 





This is National Parks Year. 
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Yellowstone, Glacier, Mount Rainier, and 
to the giant coast forest. Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La., is planning 
to have a forest school camp 10 miles west 
of Bogalusa, La. 

Columbia University’s zoology class 
will study at Woods Hole, Mass., and the 
engineering and surveying students will 
journey to Camp Columbia, near Litch- 
field, Conn. Columbia also directs a 
field trip for the study of geography in 
New York and the New England area 
Penn State College, State College, Pa., 
will sponsor another summer nature camp, 
and Indiana University is already regis- 
tering students for its thirty-eighth year 
of biology research at Winona Lake, Ind 

Other students interested in surveying 
may also be interested in knowing of the 
University of Wisconsin surveying camp. 
It will be located for 6 weeks at Devils 
Lake State Park, 40 miles from Madison 
Science teachers may wish to take courses 
in botany, geology, and zoology at the 
University of Wyoming camp in Medicine 
Bow Mountains, 40 miles west of Laramie. 

Student tourists will be accommodated 
at the University of North Dakota auto 
camp at University, N.Dak., this summer, 
and if you want to study in novel style, 
you might consider enrolling in the same 
university’s camp depression, which pro- 
vides bunking and study facilities in six 
railroad cabooses. 

Field courses in geology and geography 
will be conducted for the fifteenth season 
by the University of Kentucky, June 19 
July 28; in botany, physiology, and zool- 
ogy at Hopkins Marine Station, Pacific 
Grove, Calif., by Stanford University; 
and in biology, botany, and zoology by the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor 
Mich., June 25—-August 18. Three field 
courses will be offered also by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at Sainte Genevieve 
County, Mo., Devils Lake, Wis., and 
Sioux Lookout, Ontario. 

Biology teachers and students living in 
the South are invited to study at the 
University of Virginia’s Mountain Lake 
Biological Station in Giles County, Va., 
4,000 feet above sea level, this summer. 
Northwestern’s field courses in the Lake 
Superior region begin August 10. Fea- 
turing the University of Denver’s botany 
offerings will be three all-day field trips 
and one or two half-day trips each week. 
The university’s camp is in the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. And if you 
wish to combine geology, geography, and 
historical science study with recreation, 
at a high mountain altitude, you can join 
the University of Colorado’s excursions 
from June 18 to August 24 

The University of Pittsburgh offers 
instruction in advanced and _ research 
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courses of biology at its lake laboratory, 
Presque Isle, near Erie, Pa. Zoological 
research will be conducted at the seventh 
session of University of New Hampshire’s 
marine zoological laboratories on the Isle 
of Shoals, 10 miles from Portsmouth, 
N.H. Delightful trips for botany and 
geology study are also scheduled through 
the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains by 
the | niversity of Nebraska, June 10 
July 20. Harvard’s field courses in geol- 
yy will be in centrai New Mexico, June 
27—August 7, and Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary at Rock Island, IIi., 
will again offer geology as a major subject. 


“To guide the student in personal obser- 
vations in the field, in studies in the labor- 
atory, and in reading, with a view to 
enabling him or her to develop powers of 
observation, thought, and judgment’’, 
Allegany School of Natural History in 
Allegany State Park, Quaker Bridge, N.Y. 
will open for the eighth season, the day 
after the Fourth of July. 

As usual this year, Woods Hole, Mass., 
laboratories will promote research in ma- 
rine zoology, protozology, embryology, 
physiology, and botany. Sixty-five uni- 
versities subscribe to this research. 





MUSIC 





One week of grand opera, with well- 
known grand opera artists participating, 
is on the schedule for University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., will feature a spe- 
cial study of the symphony this year, in 
connection with its summer school of 
music, June 25-August 3. Claremont 
Colleges will instruct in liturgies, boy 


voice training, and ministry of music, 
June 25-August 3, in Pomona College, 
Calif. Two nights each week a concert 


course is also offered. 

Laboratories for training high-school 
students and music supervisors in music 
training and conducting are the University 
of Nebraska all-State high-school orches- 
tra, band, and chorus, June 12—July 8. 
The University of Michigan school of 
music convenes June 25—-August 17. 
Daily rehearsals in chorus, orchestra, and 
band are announced by the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, Iowa City. 

Music courses at all levels are offered by 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
and band leadership under the direction of 
A. McAllister, Joliet, Iil., may be 
obtained at Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. Milwaukee State 
Teachers College and Miami University 
School of Education, Oxford, Ohio, also 
have arranged for chorus and orchestra 
sessions. 

Teachers of music also can get fully 
accredited courses from June 12 to July 22 
at Illinois Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., and Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., furnishes training in chorus 
practice and conducting, orchestration, 
appreciation, methods, and practice teach- 
ing. Peabody Conservatory of Music 
summer session is from June 18 to July 28, 
at Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph E. Maddy again will direct the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., and the Eastern Music Camp at 
Oakland, Maine, will be held. Summer 
music courses have been announced as 
usual by New York University; Columbia 
University; American Institute of Normal 
Methods, Auburndale, Mass.; Juilliard 
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In Ouachita National Forest. 
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School of Music, New 
ersity; Boston University School 
of Music: Carnegie Institute of Technol- 


York City; Svra- 














ogy; ¢ ati Conservatory of Music; 
Cleveland Institute of Music; Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N.Y.; Ithaca 
College: and Pennsylvania State College 
DRAMA 

Elementary school teachers and teach- 
ers of |] , if you wish to ‘‘brush up”’ 
Ol oul lramaties, Berea College in 
Berea, Ky., offers a special course. A 
high-s« course in speech and dramatic 
art is available at the State University 
of Iowa, June 11—August 23; and at the 
Universit f Denver, Robert Edmund 
Jones, « of the best known directors 
in America, will conduct the 1934 Play 
Festiva ing July 

ART 

Are you interested in studying art? 
Get out ‘note book and jot down the 
names of a few schools offering special 


this field. 


features 1 


Juve! ork in drawing and painting 
will be offered again this summer by the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Colorado Woman’s College art depart- 


ment, Denver, Colo., will feature painting 
“along mountain trails and beside sunlit 
valleys.”” Headquarters will be Camp 
Freeman, June 11—24 

How would you like to paint a land- 
scape on the edge of Glacier National 
Park? That is what you could do if you 
enrolled Clayton Henri Staples’ 10- 


week cabi tudio school of the Municipal 
of Wichita, Kans., July 2—Au- 


if you prefer the coolness of 


Universit 

gust 24, o1 
high New Mexico mountains, you might 
attend the fifth annual University of New 
Mexico School of Painting at 
18—July 28. Art criticism is offered. 


Taos, June 
The 
fourth annual Indian art courses will be 
sponsored by the same university at Santa 
Fe, July 23—-August 18. 

Interested in Chinese paintings, or Sibe- 
> 


rian sculpture? Then inquire about Mills 


College, Calif., courses in art, sculpture, 


painting, design, June 18—July 28. High- 
school students recommended by high- 
school art instructors will again be taught 


painting and design by Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LITERATURE 





Writers 


for exchal ge of 


vho wish to meet other writers 


ideas about writing in 
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Recreation varies in national parks and forests. 


general should attend the Writers’ Con- 
ference at the State University of Mon- 
tana, July 15-17. This will be the fourth 
annual meeting. 

Probably one of the best known get- 
to-gethers of writers is at the Middlebury 
College Writers’ Bread 
Loaf, Vt. The ninth annual meeting of 
this conference, ‘‘to provide sound and 


Conference at 


experienced help and criticism for men 
and women who desire to write’’, will be 
held August 16-30. Students interested 
professionally in study and teaching of 
English may also be interested in attend- 
ing the Bread Loaf School of English, 
June 28—August 12. 

Mills College, Calif., June 18-July 28, 
offers in its school of creative writing 
courses for the beginner, the advanced 
student, the teacher of English composi- 
tion, or the professional writer. 





HISTORY 





‘Famous New Deals in American His- 
tory” is the inviting title of a course at 
Western Reserve University, June 25- 
August 3, covering political revolutions 
previous to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

Another just as interesting should be 
the University of California’s offering, 
‘‘ Distinguished public men in the history 
of the United States’’, June 25—-August 3. 
Catholic University of America’s course 
in American Government will reveal early 
forms of government and recent develop- 
ments in Federal Government activities. 


Colorado State Teachers College, from 
July 9 to 20, features a special course, ‘‘ Use 
of museums in the social 


studies.”’ 


teaching of 





ADMINISTRATION 





For school superintendents, principals, 
and other 
colleges and universities 
offer this summer. 


supervisors, administrators, 
have much to 
For instance, if you 
want to get the latest information on 
school finance, you could attend the State 
University of Montana school finance 
9-10-11 at Missoula, 
Mont., or the one at George Washington 
University, June 26-29, in Washington, 
D.C. A conference, 
July 16-27, at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., will study recent infor- 
mation on 


conference, July 


school executives 


administration and super- 
‘in a short time and with a mini- 
Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College also will sponsor a spe- 
cial conference on 


vision ‘ 


mum expense.” 


curriculum studies, 
finance, public relations, rural and adult 
education at Bowling Green, Ky. 

For those interested in higher educa- 
tion, the University of Pittsburgh course 
in student personnel problems may be 
useful, or if you prefer—the University 
of Chicago’s Institute for administrative 
officers of higher institutions, July 11, 12, 
13. Higher education’s relation to present 
day social movements will be discussed at 
a University of Oregon 
July at Eugene, Oreg. 





conference in 


{| Continued on page 199) 
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Omnibus College 





UNCH time. A 36-passenger bus 
stops along the St. Lawrence beside 
a rapids, some 4 hours’ drive from 
Montreal. Several other busses and some 
light cars arrive and all the passengers 
clamber out to spread their lunches on 
the grassy bank. Sandwiches, fruit, and 
relishes form the noon menu of these 
travelers as they watch a river tanker 
round the rapids through an artificial 
channel. 

The passengers have thrown aside the 
conventional summer school to which most 
good teachers go in the summer in favor 
of becoming ‘“‘omnibusters.’”’ They study 
out-of-doors as they travel under the direc- 
tion of college professors. This type of 
study is an academic innovation which 
has come into prominence since 1922 when 
the first expedition of the omnibus college 
was conducted by Dr. William Marion 
Goldsmith. In the dozen years which have 
passed since that first expedition the insti- 
tution has grown from a group of 5 stu- 
dents and a professor in an old second-hand 
car to one of 1,100 students with a com- 
plete staff of professors. 


Twelve years ago 


Strictly speaking, education by travel 
is not an innovation; it is a revival. No 
education in medieval times was com- 
plete until the student had added to his 
days in the university a course of travel 
with his tutor. This was recognized as 
indispensable to the correct finishing of stu- 
dent life. The revival of travel education 
in America, however, had to await the in- 
vention of the automobile and then the 
building of good roads. 

The first omnibus type of travel educa- 
tion was attempted in 1922. In that year 
Dr. Goldsmith conducted a group of five 
of his biology majors to Woods Hole, 
Mass., to study in the Marine Biological 
Laboratories. In 1923 the trip was re- 
peated with additions and dignified with 
the name of ‘‘Southwest Biology Tours’’; 
the name omnibus college was conferred 
inadvertently by the New York Times 
several years after the institution was 
founded when it referred toa group of 
students lost in the Allegheny Mountains 
as members of the omnibus college. 

The name stuck, and since that time, 
under the direction of Dr. Goldsmith, the 
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* REVIVAL of an Old Medieval Custom—Education 
by Travel with Its Four R’s, Relaxation, Refreshment, 


Replenishment, and Rejuvenation 





institution has grown in size and scope, 
covering every section of this country and 
parts of Canada and Mexico. In 46 of 
the 48 States are former members of the 
**college-on-wheels’’, while students from 
Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico also 
have traveled with the omnibus college. 
The growth, according to Dr. Goldsmith, 
seemed to come without any effort on the 
part of the new innovation. Like Topsy, 
it ‘‘just grew.” 


All American campus 


Claiming all America as its campus, the 
omnibus college sets out each year the 
latter part of May to make good that 
claim. Busses are sent to every section of 
the country to bring students to Wichita, 
Kans., the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion, for the opening of school. From Salt 
Lake City, from Texas, from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, from Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, in fact, from every part of the 
country, the students gather for the first 
class on June 1. 

The matriculation is performed in 
Wichita, but the first class is held in the 


heart of the Ozark Mountains, where 
perhaps history students study the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Within a surprisingly 
short time the students, more than 90 
percent of whom are teachers in public 
schools during the winter, have become 
familiar with their new campus and begin 
to take an intense interest in campus 
activities. 

School life on the omnibus college 
campus is similar in many respects to the 
life on the campus of any coeducational 
school. Friendships are made in the 7 
weeks and 7,000 miles as readily as in an 
entire year of residence on the average 
Dormitories, slightly different 
from those of a fraternity house on the 


campus. 
average university campus, are tents, 
wherein sleep 20 students on the 10 beds. 

Eating, too, bears many resemblances 
of ordinary school life. Students line up 
before the cafeteria at meal time and fill 
their trays with hot food prepared by the 
regular chefs. <A _ difference is found, 
though, in the fact that the cafeteria which 
feeds the traveling students is able on a 
few moments notice to break camp and 


drive under its own power toa new camp 





Summertime is recreational education time for the ‘‘omnibusters.’’ 
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Four of 
these motorized units feed the students of 


several indred miles distant. 


the ‘‘omnibus’’, stopping in alternate 


camps 
New companions 


Getting up in the morning at San 
Francisco, Mary Smith, of New York, and 
Sally Brown, of Georgia, may tumble out 
of ‘Tumble Inn”, tent number 5. On 
arriving in the Redwoods that evening, 
the pals may tumble out of their bus and 
stumble into ‘‘Stumble Inn’’, the tent 5 
which has been vacated that morning by 
the autocade just ahead. Busses, too, are 
changed in regular order, and at the end 
of each 2 hours a stop is made while the 


“shift.’”’ New 


seats and new companions are found and 


driver gives the order to 
the next night finds the autocade ir 


Oregon. Mary knows a new friend from 


Texas, while Sally has met a Minnesotan. 
Classrooms 
rhe classrooms of ‘‘omnibus”’ students 


are also different from those of most 


schools No desks or usual books are to 


be found 


outline of the work to be seen written 


Perhaps each student has an 
particularly for those who are going to see 
rather than hear about the thing which 
they are studying. Local guides tell the 
story of the Civil War on the actual scene 
of the battles. 
out the old colored guide, “‘climbed the 
almost unscalable cliff and defeated the 
This is at Lookout Moun- 
boys offer to tell 
Paula Revera’’ in 
Boston for a coin. In Quebec the French 
of the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham, extolling Montcalm and mini- 


“Union soldiers’, points 


Confederates F 
tain. Little Italian 
about the ‘“‘greata 
guide Te 


mizing Wolfe 
Credit 


Students who travel through the West 
vith the o1 
bout the middle of July, may learn that 
Grand Car 

of a spirit from the Indians, but Govern- 


nibus group, leaving Wichita 
yon was caused by the passage 


ment rangers find the geological reason. 
Students receive their 3 hours of credit in 
the subject which they choose, and many 
more hours of noncredit information in 
other subjects 
Whether the 


of instruction is an innovation ora revival, 


omnibus college method 


t is here to stay, along with other reforms 
n objective education. The orthodox 
three R’s of education become to the 
‘“omnibuster’” the four omnibus R’s, 
relax, refresh, replenish, and rejuvenate, 
for who can say that travel is not the 
best educator. 


CHARLES MILLHAM 
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Electrifying Education 





NEW YORK University announces two 
courses for its summer session to be held 
July 9 to August 17, of interest in the 
field: Visual Aids in 
Education and Methods of Visual Educa- 
tion. A ‘called The 
Schoolroom of Tomorrow, fully equipped 
with all modern apparatus, including radio 


visual education 


model classroom 


and motion-picture projectors, will be on 
display for students at the university par- 
ticularly interested in educational admin- 
istration and the modernization of the 


classroom. 


The National Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 30—July 5. There will be 
many interesting exhibits in the radio and 
visual education fields. 


Visual aids in education will be offered 
by the summer session at University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. The session 
begins June 25 and ends August 3. 


University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., announces radio in education as part 
of its summer course. 


Sight and Sound, with the current num- 
ber [Winter 1933-34] becomes the official 





Tune In 
66 DUCATION in the News”, 
is a new NBC feature on the 


air each week, from Washington, 
D.C., at 4 p.m. eastern standard time. 
Every Wednesday, William D. Bout- 
well, editor-in-chief of the Federal 
Office of Education, 
week’s outstanding happenings in 
the field of education, and reports 
findings of Office of Education special- 
ists of interest to parents and the 
general public. Turn your dial next 
Wednesday to station WRC, Wash- 
ington, D.C., or to any NBC station 
on the Red network, and listen to this 
program supplying Federal Office of 
information to 


reviews the 


Education school 
people and friends of our Nation’s 


schools. 











* 


magazine of the British Film Institute of 
London, England, and will be used as a 
clearing house for information on film 
sources, films in production, and other 
matters affecting the instructional and 
cultural use of the motion picture. Its 
office is at 4 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1, 
The acquisition of this publi- 
cation marks another forward step in the 
splendid work of the British Film Insti- 
tute. 


London. 


It is hoped that the popular classes on 
radio in education or radio broadcasting 
given this last term by many colleges 
throughout the country will be continued 
Among the institutions offer- 
were: University of 


next vear. 
ing such 
Denver, at Denver, Colo.; University of 
Southern Angeles; 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, at Manhattan, Kans.; 
Western Reserve University, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, 
Ga.; Ohio State University, at Columbus, 
Ohio, and University of California, at Los 


courses 


California, at Los 


Angeles. 


An interesting use of the motion picture 
was made for the recent International 
Congress of Educational and _ Instruc- 


tional Cinematography in Rome. Com- 
missioner of Education George F. Zook 


made an address from his desk in Wash- 
ington, photographed and 
recorded in his Office, and sent to Rome in 
place of his personal appearance. It also 
prefaced a showing of representative 
films made by various agencies in the 
United States, showing the educational 
type of motion picture developed in this 


which was 


country. 


The report that was compiled by Cline 
M. Koon, Federal Office of Education, 
entitled “* Motion Pictures in Education in 
the United States’’, Circular No. 130, as 
part of the Government’s participation in 
the International Congress at Rome, has 
been exhausted in its mimeographed form. 
A revised edition is being published under 
the same title by The University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and should be available at an early 
date. 


C. L. NoBLe 
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OPPORTUNITY 

Examination of summer session cata- 
logs, or even the alluring list of novel 
summer school features in this issue of 
ScHoou Lire, leaves one with the convic- 
tion that colleges and universities are still 
operating their summer sessions as they 
have since this innovation was introduced. 
That is, summer sessions quite generally 
are for students who want to work for 
more credits. There are exceptions. 

While summer schools have gone on 
being schools, a new summer movement 
has arisen among citizens. Automobiles 
and increased leisure have permitted mil- 
lions of Americans to seek new scenes and 
fresh experiences. Many activities of 
these Americans on summer vacation leave 
are coming closer and closer to activities 
of universities and colleges. Summer 
theater, summer music, summer art train- 
ing, and education through camping are 
activities in which both citizens and insti- 
tutions of higher learning share interest. 
University dramatic groups give plays in 
summer colonies. Professors and teach- 
ers lead tours and direct camps. 

To date, however, the university or 
college has hesitated to go the full way in 
meeting the citizen’s summer vacation 
desires. Institutions fear of losing caste 
if they appear to be schools not strictly 
devoted to schooling. 
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Some day some bright young college 
president is going to study the summer 
vacation habits of citizens with families. 


Then he is going to say, ‘‘It is the task of 
this institution to help citizens enjoy 
themselves and improve themselves during 
the golden opportunities of vacation days. 
We shall, perhaps, establish low cost uni- 
versity camps in national forests or na- 
tional parks that combine learning and 
leisure. Weshall establish low-cost guid- 
ed tours. We shall send out itinerant 
drama groups and orchestras to summer 
colonies. We shall establish low-cost 
camps for children. We believe that citi- 
zens of all degree wish to live a fuller and 
expanding life, and the summer months 
offer a strategic period at which this uni- 
versity can touch and enrich the lives of 
thousands of citizens.’’ 

The college president who does this will 
be, in due time, hailed as a great leader 
and a benefactor in American life. 


EINSTEIN ON EDUCATION 


\ distinguished visitor to the United 
States, Prof. Albert Einstein, recently ex- 
pressed his ideas of our American schools. 
The Princeton science instructor praised 
our system of education in an essay read 
before the Newark (New Jersey) Weequahic 
High-School general assembly. It was 
translated as follows by E. W. Triess, 
head of the high-school’s department of 
foreign languages: 

“What one must demand from the 
school in the first place is something nega- 
tive; it should not suppress in the young 
a feeling of independence, a joy of living, 
personal initiative, and the urge for 
knowledge. This most important de- 
mand the schools of the United States 
fulfill in a most satisfactory manner, in 
contrast to the schools of the greater part 
of Europe. 

“In the second place, the schools 
should develop the power of thought, 
character, perseverance in work, and a 
social consciousness and feeling of social 
responsibility. To what extent this is 
attained depends largely upon the per- 
sonality of the teacher. 

“The schools should also develop the 
joy in intellectual and artistic studies, so 
that people may become sensitive to the 
finer enjoyment of life. The attainment 
of this goal is made easier in American 
schools because the subjects are to a high 
degree elective, and thus can be adjusted 
to the individuality of young people. 

‘**T had almost forgotten to say that the 
schools should also transmit information; 
that is to say, learning. The significance 
of this objective is properly not overesti- 
mated in this country. If a matter of 


intellectual content does not find its way 


vitally into everyday use, it is but dead 
ballast, and it prevents self-activity and 
independence of thought. The cultural 
ideal of present-day America is not so 
much knowledge as it is the desire and the 
ability for accomplishment.”’ 








Meetings 
* 


National 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE ‘TEACHING 
OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. Belleville, Ontario, Can 
ada. End of June 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, SECTION OF LEGAL Ept 
CATION AND ADMISSION TO THE Bar. Milwaukee, 
Wis., August 28 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUI Washington, D.C., 
June 30-July 5. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 28-30 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. Washington, D.C., June 25-28 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. Chicago, IIl., 
June 24-29. 

AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 24-28. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Hot Springs, Va., June 25-29 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, June 25-30. 

AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY Williamstown, 
Mass., September 5-7. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 11-15. 

AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, IN«¢ Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, July 1 

AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION Houston, Tex., Sep- 
tember 17-21. 

AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. New York, 
N.Y., September 5-8. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE. Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 30-July 5 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, July 11-13 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
Denver, Colo., June 25-28 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF DANCING. New 
York, N.Y., August 27-September |! 

FEDERATION OF COLLEGE CATHOLIC CLUBS. Jackson- 
ville, Fla., September 2-4 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED 
ScHOOLS. Baltimore, Md., July 3l—-August 3 

NATIONAL BENEDICTINE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
St. Meinrad, Ind., June 23-25 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, Ill., June 27-28. (Executive meeting.) 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Washington, 
D.C., June 30-July 5. 

NATIONAL Home Stupy Covuncit. Chicago, IIL, 
June 7-8. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDU- 
CATION. Ithaca, N.Y., June 19-23 


Sectional 


Paciric NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Walla 
Walla, Wash., June 29-30 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
SoutH. Montreat, N.C., June 26-July 1. 
State 


lowA CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENT EpucaTion. lowa City, lowa, June 19-21 
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Do You Wish to Study Abroad? 





OULD you Welsh 


language at Harlech, Basque at 


study the 


San Sebastian, Danish at Copen- 
Polish at 


Spanish at 


hagen, Warsaw, Russian at 
Moscow . 


Mexico City, German at Berlin or Vienna, 


Madrid, Jaca, or 


French at Paris, Dijon, Zagreb, or Lau- 


sanne, or English at Oxford or London, 
you can do it this summer and probably 
enjoy it. These and many other places 


have summer schools intended 
Mostly the pur- 
pose of the courses is to give a knowledge 


abroad 
mainly for foreigners. 
of the language, literature, history, ideals, 
Along 
with a fair amount of class work go excur- 


and national life of the country. 


sions, holiday meetings, and visits to 


shrines and the best of the national 


scenel 
Courses vary 


Nor need you elect the languages and 
literatures. You may study education in 
Switzerland, that country which has given 
the world so much advanced thinking on 
child training, or at Prague, Louvain, or 
Vienna 

Naturally enough you can take up 
international law and relations at The 
Hague and Geneva; Swedish gymnastics 
at Lund and sloyd at Géteberg; mechanics 
of precision and glass blowing at Leiden; 
the history of London at London Univer- 
sity; the history of art and of music at 
Florence, and alpine biology at Bourg-St. 
Pierre. It is not so obvious why you can 
learn about Swedish gymnasties at Sturry 

Kent), or Montessori methods in London, 
or tropical medicine and parasitology in 
Hamburg, but you can. 

If you wish down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of political movements, there is a 
course in theory and doctrines of Fascist 
Government at Pisa, one in Germany of 
Today at Bonn, and one in Contemporary 
England at Oxford. If man in the past is 
more interesting to you than man in the 
present, there are archeology at Rome, 
etruscology at Perugia, and many history 
courses. 

Summer schools in Europe are so plenty 
and their offerings so rich and varied that 
the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
at Paris to aid prospective students in 
making selections, issues each spring a 
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* DR. JAMES F. ABEL Reports Many Summer 
Educational Opportunities in Other Countries Offered 


Americans 





brochure entitled ‘‘Holiday Courses in 
Kurope.”’ It is distributed in the United 
States by the World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
is 70 cents. 


The price 
It gives for each course the 
name and location of the offering institu- 
tion, the certificates granted, the fees, and 
the person to be addressed for further 
information. The 1934 edition has been 
off the press for 2 months or more and is a 
good guide to the opportunities you have 
for the coming summer. 


Passion Play 


Not a few organizations in the United 
States arrange to take students abroad, 
and remember that the Passion Play will 
be given this year at Oberammergau. 
The College of the Pacific will handle its 


seventh European tour. Northwestern 
University is to conduct a seminar in 
Teachers 
working 
with the Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und 
Unterricht in Berlin offers field courses in 
European education. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Institute of the First Moscow Univer- 


sity will hold a series of classes to further 


social science research at Paris. 


College, Columbia University, 


contacts between English, American, and 
Russian teachers and students. 

On the American continent the com- 
mittee on cultural relations with Latin 
America announces its ninth seminar at 
the University of Mexico, and Princeton 
University will send its specially con- 
structed car into Canada with a group to 
study political, economic, and geological 
problems common to Canada and the 
United States. 





Come to 
Austria 


Beethoven's House in Vienna. 








She EIGHTH 


VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 9 — August 19, 1934 


(Please post) 


To learn 
German 


Woodcut by Rose Reinhold. 
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Schools for Workers 





ITH the advent of the New Deal 

and the great organizing cam- 

paign attendant upon it has come 
a renascence of workers’ education along 
the old familiar lines with some additional 
new phases. In this renascence the sum- 
mer school movement is playing a promi- 
nent part. 

When Bryn Mawr opened its doors in 
the summer of 1921 to women workers in 
industry an experiment was set under way 
destined to make its mark both on the 
labor movement and on adult education 
From all over the country each year Bryn 
Mawr recruits a student body of 100 from 
the garment factories, textile mills, and all 
other industries in which women function. 
This year steel workers and a miner’s wife 
have been enrolled in the school. To meet 
the needs of such a group, varied in 
nationality, language, background, and 
ranging in age from 18 to 35, a very special 
curriculum has been set up and a new tech- 
nique of teaching is being developed. 

The fundamental subjects studied at 
Bryn Mawr, Barnard, University of Wis- 
consin, the Southern Summer School, and 
Vineyard Shore, which have been modeled 
upon the Bryn Mawr pattern, are eco- 
nomics and English, a very different kind 
of economics and English from the ordi- 
nary college variety. Teachers with a 
broad knowledge of the labor movement 
and a wide classroom experience are 
chosen for the workers’ schools. They ust 
the discussion method almost entirely and 
the discussion usually grows from the in- 
dustrial experience of the student. This 
collective experience of a whole class can 
and generally is used as the basis of a com- 
plete economics course—hours, wages, 
work conditions all come up spontaneously 
as subjects for discussion and by a skillful 
teacher are unified into a definite picture 
of the economic society of today. 

Some of the drawbacks that teachers 
meet in this new educational venture arise 
from the lack of any textbooks adapted to 
the needs of the new student. Further- 
more there are pitiful limitations to courses 
that can last only 8 wecks, which the de- 
pression reduced for the most part to 6 
Largely to counteract these obstacles a 
new organization has been set up, which 
though younger than the schools, stands 
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* CLASSES to Meet New Deal Needs of Men and 


Women in Industry Loom Larger on This Summer’s 


Educational Horizon 





in many ways as parent to them—the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers. 

Its functions are to help raise money for 
the summer work, to perfect an educa- 
tional technic for the summer schools, as 
well as to lay special stress on every kind 
of follow-up work. This last function 
involves constant contact with the field 
in order to know how to direct the workers 
in their efforts to translate into action the 
knowledge they have acquired in their 
Possibly the most tangible out- 
come of this field activity of the Affili- 
ated Summer Schools has been the growth, 


schools. 


in all sections of the country, of innumer- 
able classes for workers with a definite 


social philosophy and a definite educa 
tional technic. 

So it was that when the New Deal 
came into being with its vast reform pro- 
gram, it turned to the Affiliated Schools 
among other groups to tap their progres- 
sive educational resources and _ called 
Hilda W. Smith to Washington to be 
specialist in workers’ education; and in 
the past few months the Affiliated Schools, 
with Eleanor G. Coit as director, cooperat- 
ing closely with the Government, has set 
up a number of educational experiments 
in various parts of the country 

This new experimental program is now 
well under way in the anthracite section of 





Workers’ education has been fostered at Bryn Mawr Summer School. 
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Pennsylvania; in Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, D.C., Atlanta, Ga., North 
Carolina, and while 


plans are in the making for possible ex- 


Columbus, Ohio; 


periments of a similar sort in other sec- 
The outlook, there- 
fore, is that before long replicas of the 


tions of the country. 


summer schools on a small seale with 


special features of their own will be 
functioning as an edueational network 
throughout the country. 


Among the subjects studied in these 


classes for workers are: The Economic 
Position of the United States Today; 
Current Economie Problems; The Labor 
Movement Abroad; English and Public 
Speaking; all taught as they are in the 
summer schools. There is, too, an attempt 
being made in some States to work out an 


interracial program, 


Supervisors and organizers for these 
projects are recruited from the summer 
school faculties of past years, and in order 
to make these temporary experiments of 
permanent value in the world of workers’ 
edueation centers of retraining unem- 
ployed teachers in this particular field 
In New York City, for 
example, a group of C.W.A. teachers, 
under the supervision of Ernestine Fried- 


have been set up 


mann, a veteran in this special variety of 
teaching, are conducting classes for men 


and women in English and economics. 


In emphasizing labor dramaties these 
winter projects have stolen another leaf 
from the book of the summer school cur- 
riculum It has become more and more 
obvious, as classes multiply, that one of 
the most effective methods of mass educa- 
tion of the worker is through the vehicle 
of the simple drama. Any number of 
little plays have sprung up, based on the 
daily lives of coal miners, textile ‘‘hands’’, 
and garment workers, and acted by min- 
ers, textile “‘hands’’, and garment work- 
ers. Such a dramatic project is now being 
tried out among coal diggers and clothing 
makers in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vanilla, 

These demonstration experiments are 
set up by the Affiliated Schools in coopera- 
tion with State departments of instruction 
and local units of government, and are 
often carried on in the public schools. 
Sometimes the Affiliated Schools works in 
close conjunction with union groups in 
their own centers, thus serving the useful 
role of teacher to the vast new membership 
which has been flocking in to join the 
union as a result of the N.R.A. program. 
In some centers the Y.W.C.A., the Urban 
League, the Government, and trade unions 
all function together under the aegis of the 
Affiliated Schools to launch forth a true 
community experiment in workers’ educa- 
tion. 
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As the opening of Bryn Mawr, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and the Southern Sum- 


mer School looms in sight, a more eager 


interest in them than ever before seems 
to prevail, due partly to an awakened 
life in the labor world and also to the 
fact that the various new projects in the 
field are bound to arouse a desire for 
workers’ education in parts of the country 
to which the tidings of the summer 
schools had never before reached. So 
there will undoubtedly be a student body 
recruited from sections not heretofore 
touched, creating a new challenge to 
the teaching staff. 
more than likely that at least one of the 
summer schools will be used as a training 
center for teachers who want to venture 
into this comparatively new educational 
field. 

What has been done so far both in the 
resident summer schools and in the field 
is regarded by those responsible for the 


Furthermore it is 


planning thereof only as a demonstration 
of what may be accomplished with a 
Nation-wide mass educational movement 
It is hoped that many 
other agencies will follow this new educa- 
tional trail. If the program achieves the 
goal set for it, a new generation of workers 
will be developed with progressive ap- 
proach, wide vision and the will and 
ability to initiate. It is the workers 
themselves, from their modest start at 
Bryn Mawr Summer School, who are the 
driving power in establishing their own 
kind of education to meet their needs, their 
desires, their dreams. 


in times to come. 


LuciLE KouN 








Have You Read? 
* 


HOW the town elders in a small village in 
New York planned to give the home-town 
boys and girls the “kind of an education 
they want, need, and can use’’, is briefly 
told in Readers Digest for January. Un- 
der the title ‘‘ Educators, Carmel Style”’, 
Henry Morton Robinson draws a vivid 
picture of the successful experiments tried 
with several children after their abilities 
had been discovered by well directed tests. 





——— * — 


Col. T. Bentley Mott writes on the edu- 
cational system employed at West Point 
in Harpers for March. The writer, a 
retired Army officer, who was a teacher at 
West Point and who speaks from personal 
knowledge of his subject, offers kindly and 
constructive criticism of his beloved alma 


mater. 


The Nation’s Schools for March con- 
tains an article on ‘‘A Puerto Rican exper- 
iment in rural schooling’, by Mrs. Kath- 
erine M. Cook, Chief of the Division of 
Special Problems of the United States 
Office of Education. 


—* -— 


In a letter to School Executives Maga- 
zine for March, Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, refutes the statement 
“the United States Chamber of Commerce 
is antagonistic in its attitude toward public 
education as it is practiced in this country 
today.” 


-——* —- 


M. Llewellyn Raney, director of libra- 
ries of the University of Chicago, writes on 
the “Junior college and its books’’ in the 
Library Journal for February 15. He dis- 
cusses at some length the development of 
the junior college and seeks to ascertain 
its library implications. 


——* — 


“The kept student”’ is the title of an 
article in April Atlantic, in which the 
writer, Henrietta Ripperger, interprets 
the findings of a nationally known foun- 
dation which has had wide experience in 
making loans to indigent students. 


———® a 


Having discussed ‘‘ Faculty wives” in 
an earlier issue, George Belane turns his 
humorous and satirical attention to “‘ Fac- 


ulty husbands”’ in Harpers for April. 
—— —— 


The summer session of the School of 
Education of New York University in- 
tends to adjust its program to meet a 
‘‘New era in society and education.” A 
brief editorial in New York University 
Alumnus for March describes some of the 
plans which Dean Milton E. Loomis has 
under way. 

—_ « — 


‘‘My thousandth book” is the engaging 
title of an article by James C. Harper 
in the High-School Teacher for March. 
The author explains “‘ Not my thousandth 
owned but my thousandth read. To be 
exact it is now one thousand and fifty- 
one.’’ His mother began the list when he 
was a small boy and he has merely con- 
tinued the record. The article affords an 
interesting picture of the reading of one 
man over a period of 30 years. 


Sasra W. Vouaut 
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The Work of the House Committ 





* WILLIAM 


J. WALLACE, Secretary to the 


Committee, Reports Events of a Busy Year for the 21 


Members of Congress Endeavoring to Solve National 


School Problems 





HE SECOND session of the Sev- 

enty-third Congress has been for 

the Education Committee of the 
House of Representatives an unusually 
busy one, the product of the times in 
which we find ourselves. 

It is wise, before one reveals the actions 
of the committee, to dissect it into its com- 
ponent parts. Of the 21 members, 13 are 
serving their first term in Congress, and 14 
are members of the Education Committee 
for the first time. There are 15 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans, which is about the 
ratio of both parties in the House. 

Most significant is the fact that many of 
the members were not merely assigned to 
the committee, but because of their great 
interest in education, asked to be placed 
on the Education Committee. Asa whole, 
it is as interested a committee as can be 
found in the Capitol. 
ducted without a large turnout, and this is 
unusual when one considers the fact that 


No meeting is con- 


many of the members have conflicting 
committee assignments. 


Men of experience 


As the Representatives on the commit- 
tee are gathered from many and varied 
walks in life, the reasoning processes and 
the final decisions are bound to be inter- 
esting. The chairman is a lawyer, play- 
wright, and dramatist. In addition to the 
chairman there are eight other lawyers on 
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the committee, all of them prominent in 
their States; one an author of law treatises; 
another who before being admitted to the 
bar, had taught school; another who had 
been a principal of a high school and 
lecturer upon economics, literary and his- 
torical subjects; another, one of the lead- 
ing constitutional lawyers in the United 
States, former Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, former solicitor 
general, author of numerous well-known 
law books, honored by three foreign coun- 
tries, fellow of Royal Historical Society, 
London, honorary bencher of Gray’s Inn, 
England. The lady member of the com- 
mittee is also an attorney. 

Leaving the law, we have a member who 
has been a practicing physician for 30 
In addition to the 2 attorneys 
above who have had school experience, we 


years. 


find 5 other members with an educational 
background, 1 member a former chairman 
of a school board in New York State; 
another a teacher for 18 years and later a 
county superintendent of schools; an- 
other an outstanding educator in America; 
having been a professor at some of the 
leading educational institutions in the 
United States and since 1905 to date, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Yale University; 
another who taught school, later a county 
superintendent, president of a junior col- 
lege, editor and proprietor of a newspaper, 
and president of a bank; and another a 


former member of a local board of educa- 
tion. In business fields we have one mem- 
ber an editor and publisher with a keen 
interest for years in education; another a 
successful business man and founder of 
a bank; another a prominent banker and 
farmer; another a chairman and member 
of a State commerce commission; and two 
others successful business men. 

From this committee the educational 
policy of the country must be shaped and 
the committee is well qualified to do it. 


Two schools of thought 


In the beginning, it must be remem- 
bered that there will be two well-defined 
schools of thought in greater or less degree 
present in most bodies which will have 
before the membership education as a 
subject matter—that which believes that 
education is essentially the duty of the 
State to care for without the Federal 
Government participating in any way, and 
that which believes that the Federal 
Government should assist the States in 
education more as a national matter. 
Especially today, in these hard times, is 
the argument heard advanced by many 
educators “‘if agriculture, business, rail- 
roads, and banks are to be assisted by the 
Government, why not’ the 
schools?” And there will be those who 
will retort, “‘if the Federal Government is 
to go on helping all these activities, the 
Federal Government is going to need 
assistance soon, and who will give it?”’ 

The subject of education being a con- 


Federal 


troversial matter as regards policies in 
Congress, it is to be expected that there 
would be some difference of views amongst 
the members of the committee and that 
compromise must be resorted to if there 
is to be any action. It can positively be 
stated that the members of the committee 
have the greatest respect for the views of 


each and every member and they have 
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Education 


endeavored to work out harmoniously 
plans to which the great majority can in 
a large measure agree. 

mind the make-up of the 
committee and the controversial subjects 


before it, le 


Having in 
t us look at the agenda. 


Vocational education 


Vocational education was the first ques- 
tion to come before the committee. As 
the George-Reed Act was to expire on 
June 30, 1934, if the program under the 
act was to continue, new legislation had 
to be approved by the committee and 


passed by the Congress. Vocational edu- 
cation had its birth with the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, which pro- 
vided for aid by the Federal Government 
under a match-fund agreement, to the 


several States, in the field of vocational 


education, for the benefit of agricultural 
edueation and home economics and trade 
and industrial education. This was per- 


manent legislation. Starting with the 
vear 1918, $500,000 was appropriated for 
agricultural education and $500,000 for 
home economics and trade and industrial 

home economics not to receive 
percent of the latter 
appropriation. This appropriation of 
$1,000,000, which was to be divided as 


educatio1 


more than 20 


mentioned, was to increase each year by 
$500,000 until in 1926 the sum of 
$6,000,000 was half for 


agriculture and one half for home eco- 


reached; one 


nomics and trade and industrial education, 
and from 1926 thereon it was to remain 
at $6,000,000. In 1933 the appropriations 
were reduced 10 by an act 
approved June 30, 1932, the Economy 
Act. This amounted _ to 
$600,000 per year from the total amount. 


percent 
reduction 


In 1934, the appropriations were further 
reduced by an act approved March 20, 
1933, entitled “An act to maintain the 


credit of the United States Government.”’ 
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This reduction 
mately $400,000. 

Thus in 1934, agricultural education, 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, received 
$2,270,250; trade and industrial subjects, 
$1,830,000, and home economics, $457,500. 

In addition, under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, $1,000,000 is allotted each year for 
In 1934, 


amounted to approxi- 


maintenance of teacher-training. 
$910,000 was appropriated. 

In 1929, Congress passed the George- 
Reed Act, the purpose of which was to add 
funds to the original Smith-Hughes Act, 
in the field of agricultural education and 
home economics, excluding trade and 
industrial The appropriation 
was to be divided equally between agri- 
culture and home economics. This act 
provided for $500,000 for the first year, 
1930, to be increased $500,000 each year 
for 4 years. Thus on June 30, 1934, this 
act expires. In 1933, instead of receiving 
the $2,000,000 authorized under the act, 
only $1,500,000 was received under the 
provisions of the Economy Act. Instead 
of receiving the $2,500,000 for 1934, 
$1,275,000 was appropriated under the 
Independent Offices Act of June 16, 1933. 


Ellzey and Black 


This was the situation when Mr. Ellizey, 
of Mississippi, introduced bill H.R. 7059, 
““To provide for the further development 
of vocational education in the several 
States and Territories.”” The Ellzey bill 
asked for $3,750,000 annually and was 
intended to be permanent 


subjects. 


legislation. 








Under the George-Reed Act, now expiring, 
$1,250,000 of the $2,500,000 authorized in 
1934, goes to agricultural education and 
$1,250,000 to home economics. It was 
proposed in the bill, H.R. 7059, that a 
further $1,250,000 be added to be allotted 
to trade and industrial subjects, making 
a total of $3,750,000. 

Mr. Ellzey was granted a hearing on 
H.R. 7059 on February 8, 1934, at which 
hearing there appeared the Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. George F. Zook; the 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education, Dr. J. C. Wright; and the 
Chief, Home Economics Education Servy- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Miss Adelaide 8. Baylor. There 
were no witnesses from the States at this 
hearing. 

Later, Mr. Black, of New York, intro- 
duced bill, H.R. 7802 which was substan- 
tially the same as the Ellizey bill with the 
exception that a proviso was included in 
the Black bill that the allotment of funds 
to any State or Territory for each of the 
three mentioned previously, 
shall be not less than a minimum of $5,000 
for any fiscal year and $64,600 annually 
was sought for the purpose of providing 
the minimum allotments to the States and 
Territories. 


purposes, 


Under the present law, some 
of the States receive less than $5,000 and 
the purpose of this proviso was to enable 
them all to receive at least $5,000. With 
this exception, the bills were identical. 
Under the leadership of Mr. L. H. 
Dennis, executive secretary of the Ameri- 





William H. Larrabee [p], Ind. 


[R], Ohio. 





EMBERS of the House of Representatives Committee on Education, 
M left to right in the above photograph: Martin J. Kennedy [p], N.Y.; 
Joseph W. Bailey, Jr. [p], Tex.; John Lesinski [p], Mich.; Braswell Dean [p], 
Ga.; Brooks Fletcher [p], Ohio; Rene L. De Rouen [p], La.; Albert E. Carter 
[r], Calif.; John J. Douglass, chairman [p], Mass.; Kathryn O’ Loughlin MeCar- 
thy [p], Kans.; Russell Ellzey [p], Miss.; James Hughes [p], Wis.; Charles M. 
Bakewell [rx], Conn.; James M. Beck [r], Pa.; P. H. Moynihan [r], Ill.; and 
Other members of the committee are: Loring 
M. Black, Jr. [p], N.Y.; Vincent L. Palmisano [p], Md.; William M. Berlin [p], 
Pa.; Frank Gillespie [p], Ill.; James L. Whitley [kr], N.Y., and L. T. Marshall 
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can Vocational Association, Washington, 
D.C., a hearing was sought on this bill, 
and the Black bill, H.R. 7802, was heard 
on February 20, 21, 1934. A comprehen- 
sive report of the work of vocational edu- 
cation in this country was presented to 
the committee, and among those appearing 
in addition to Mr. Dennis, who had charge 
of witnesses, were- 

T. E. Browne, State Director of Vocational Educa 
tion for the State of North Carolina; Bobby Jones, 
Radnor, Ohio, President of the Future Farmers of 
America; Mr. Frederic Brenckman, Secretary of the 
National Grange; Mr. Chester H. Gray, representing 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Sacramento, Calif., Pres- 
ident, National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. Rose Coppage, President Maryland Parent- 
Teachers Association, Mrs. S. Blair Luckie, Chairman 
of Legislation of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Miss Alice L. Edwards, Executive Secretary, 
American Home Economics Association; Miss Mar- 
garet Edwards, Head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of North Carolina; Mr. Charles 
A. Prosser, Representing William Hood Dunwoodie 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sidney B. Hall, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia; Mrs 
Betty Hawley, Vice President New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Executive Secretary New York 
State Vocational Board; and Mr. Thomas H. Quigley, 
Representing the Georgia School of Technology. In 
addition, Representatives Robertson, Virginia; Wood- 
rum, Virginia; Carter, Wyoming; and Bankhead, 
Alabama, appeared in behalf of the bill. 

Shortly thereafter the committee met 
in executive session and considered both 
bills. Since the Ellzey bill (H.R. 7059) 
was first received, the committee decided 
to consider that and to add to it the 
proviso of the Black bill (H.R. 7802) 
which in fact was the only difference 
between the two bills. 


Committee reports 


Instead of allowing the bill to be per- 
manent as requested, the committee cut 
it down to 3 years; and instead of granting 
the $3,750,000 as requested, $3,000,000 
was reported. In fact, however, it will be 
noted that this is an increase of $500,000 
over the authorization of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934. The committee 
said: ‘‘The committee is reporting this 
bill, not as a permanent measure, but to 
cover a period of 3 years as an emergency 
measure during the present depression, in 
the sum of $3,000,000 annually, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1935; one third to be allotted to agri- 
cultural education, one third to home 
economics, and one third to trade and 
industrial education. It is believed that 
trade and industrial education should be 
included in order to assist those young 
people who, because of lack of employ- 
ment, are going back to school to learn 
trades. It is thought that this is not the 
proper year and time to withdraw Federal 
aid, as this action would mean probably 
the immediate loss of employment to many 
people engaged in this work, and there is 
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no desire on the part of the committee to 
bring about this situation. But it is 
recommended strongly that the States put 
their houses in order and prepare them- 
selves, just as soon as possible, to take over 
this whole program of vocational education, 
and rid the Federal Government of a task 
which is properly the duty of the State.’ 
[Italicized by the writer.] The committee 
also mentioned “that there is no question 
of the great value of vocational education 
in each of these phases mentioned. Voca- 
tional education has made a _ splendid 
social contribution, as evidenced by the 
testimony and reports of those appearing 
before the committee in favor of this bill. 
But it is believed that this problem of 
vocational education is essentially a 
problem for the individual State while it 
is able to carry it on.” 

understand that in 
order for there to be any action at all on 
a bill of this nature, compromise was in 
order, and some members with varying 


One can readily 


views had to relent somewhat. 


In order that the bill might pass this 
session and there be no break in the 
vocational program, the chairman, John J. 
Douglass, appeared before the Rules 
Committee on April 5, 1934, and argued 
for a special rule, which rule was granted 
giving legislative priority to H.R. 7059. 

On April 25 the bill came up on the 
floor of the House and debate was con- 
tinued over on April 26th. Attempts 
were made to put a labor amendment on 
the bill and also an amendment changing 
the plan of distribution so that the bill 
would read ‘‘That in States and Territories 
where there are separate schools between 
white and colored pupils that the funds 
herein mentioned shall be divided accord- 
ing to the population based on the last 
United States Census.’’ Chairman Doug- 
lass vigorously opposed both amendments 
on the ground that it would mean the 
Federal Government interfering with edu- 
cation in the States and starting a prece- 
dent for Federal control of education. 
Both amendments were defeated and the 
Vocational Education bill was passed by 
the House in exactly the form that the 
Education Committee reported it. The 
bill then went to the Senate where it was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. This Com- 
mittee received the bill, instead of Educa- 
tion and Labor, where it would ordinarily 
go, due to the volume and pressure of 
labor measures before the Committee on 
Education and Labor. The Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee promptly re- 
ported the bill favorably in the same form 
as passed by the House and it is now on 
the Senate Calendar where it is expected 


to be passed any day. 


Federal relief 


One of the most important questions 
ever to come before the House Education 
Committee was that of Federal Emer- 
gency Relief to Education. 
various sections of the country were either 
curtailed. The 


Schools in 


closed or terms were 
school situation was alarming. 
the leadership of United States Commis- 


Under 


sioner of Education Dr. George F. Zook, 
representatives of 32 national organiza- 
tions met as the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Aid in Education. 
After much study a six-point relief pro- 
gram was drawn up and presented to 
Commissioner Zook. The committee then 
Thereafter many of the or- 
ganizations represented formed the Na- 
tional Committee for Federal Emergency 
Aid for Education under the chairmanship 
of Dr. James H. Richmond, superintend- 
ent of public instruction for the State of 
Kentucky. Headquarters were  estab- 
lished in Washington by Dr. Richmond 
and his secretary, James W. Cammack, 
Jr., and they went about their task of 
securing relief legislation for 1934-35. 

Dr. Richmond planned to prove to the 
committee by facts that there was a great 
need for relief to education. He did not 
attempt to have the committee deluged 
with letters and telegrams from all over 
the country; the only thing he attempted 
was to deluge the committee with con- 


dissolved. 


vincing facts presented at the hearing. | 
believe that Dr. Richmond’s handling of 
the cause and its presentation were very 
pleasing to the members of the committee. 

Hearings commenced Monday, Febru- 
ary 26, and continued through Thursday, 
March 1, with morning and afternoon 
sessions, and everyone who desired to 
appear was heard. There were 11 bills 
before the committee dealing with relief 
to education in some form or other: H.R. 
7477, H.R. 7479, H.R. 7520, H.R. 7525, 
H.R. 6968, H.R. 6533, H.R. 7873, H.R. 
6621, H.R. 8219, H.R. 8289, and H.R. 
8137. 
these bills, however, but were on the gen- 
eral subject of Federal Emergency Aid to 
Education, and most of the witnesses 
tackled the problem along this general 


The hearings were not confined to 


line. 


Hopkins testifies 


Some bills provided for the money to 
be taken from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; others from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration; and 
others from the Treasury. Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins, of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 
against the proposition that $50,000,000 
be taken from his funds for 1934. He 
maintained as his personal opinion that 


appeared 
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relief funds should not be used for educa- 
tional purposes; that the relief administra- 
tion should not have anything to do with 
education in any way, shape, or form; that 
the whole question whether the Federal 
Government should give aid to schools was 
something which was entirely outside his 
province and that he did not wish to ex- 
press any judgment as to whether the Fed- 
eral Government should give aid to school 
Svstems. 

Mr. Stanley 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
testified that 
were no provisions whereby his organiza~ 


Reed, general counsel for 
under existing law there 


tion could give the relief asked for in the 
bills—that Congress would have to legis- 
late upon it; and as to its desirability, the 
corporation would not care to give an 
opinion. The proposition that money 
should be taken from the R.F.C. as a gift 
to States and Territories appeared to be 
clearly inapplicable as the R.F.C. is a 
loan organization. 

Dr. Richmond made a long and com- 
setting forth the 


needs of many of the States as based on 


prehensive statement 


figures he had received from the various 


heads of education in the States. Among 
the speakers were: 

Commis er of Education George F. Zook: A. T 
Allen, Superintendent of Public Instruction, North 


Carolina; H. F. A 
partment of Edu 


es, director of research, State De- 
yn, Texas; W. F. Bond, State Super- 


intendent of Education, Mississippi; Robert L, Bynum, 
State Department of Education, Tennessee; L. \ 
Cavins, Director of Research, State Department of 


Virginia; M. D. Collins, Superin- 

Georgia; Howard A 
Director of Research, Department of Education, 
Arkansas; FI i I. MeMurray, Superintendent of 
ym, Indiana; J. N. Rule, Superintend- 


Education, We 


tendent of Dawson, 


Public Instruct 

ent of Publ Ir 
Mann, Na 

Paul Mort, Profe 
(. Keenan, representing the American Federation of 


ruction, Pennsylvania; Charles R 
Advisory Committee on Education; 
rat Columbia University; Robert 


leachers, Chicago, Ill.; representatives of many 
women’s organizations, and Congressmen Allgood, 
Dondero, Dunr Glover, Hoeppel, and Swank 
Amongst ‘ ; submitted were those by Sidney 
B. Hall, chairman, Legislative Commission, National 
Education Association and State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Virginia; B. O. Skinner, Director 


of Educa UV) ind John K. Norton, Professor of 
Edueat ( bia University and Chairman of the 
joint Comm n of the Emergency in Education of 
the Department of Superintendence and National 
Education Association 


No opposition appeared at the hearings. 
The entire committee held executive 
sessions, discussing the subject fully and 
called in witnesses for more information 
at the private sessions. Finally a sub- 
committee was appointed to draw up a 
copy of a bill, confer with the 
President of the United States and report 
back to the 


committee is composed of John J. 


rough 


main committee. The sub- 


Doug- 


lass (D Massachusetts, chairman; Rus- 
sell Ellzey D Mississippi; Brooks 
Fletcher (D Ohio; Albert E. Carter 
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(R.), California; and Charles M. Bakewell 
(R.), Connecticut. 


The subcommittee went over this 
problem exhaustively, procuring informa- 
tion from every available source and also 
receiving the benefit of the testimony of 
witnesses who were called. On April 26, 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator, was directed by the 
President to confer with the subcommittee 
The Administrator, the 

Education, and the 


on this matter. 
Commissioner of 
satisfactory 


subcommittee had a 


conference on this date. On May 8, 


very 


the subcommittee approved a bill by 
Mr. Douglass, the chairman, who in- 
This 
bill ealls for $75,000,000 as an emergency 
measure for 1 year, i.e., the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935, to be distributed to 
the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia on the basis of need and to be 


troduced this bill the same day. 


administered by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator with the advice and 
cooperation of the Commissioner of 
Education. The funds are to be taken 
from the Federal Emergency Relief which 
have been heretofore 
hereinafter appropriated. The bill will 
come before the main committee on May 
9 and it is expected to be reported favor- 


ably to the House. 


appropriated or 


In passing, I might say that there are 
many difficulties attendant upon a pro- 
gram of this nature, especially in deter- 
mining the actual needs of the States and 
Territories for 1934-35; many complicated 
matters such as the financial structure of 
the States and taxing systems would have 
This article is intended 
to be factual and not opinionative, but 
this writer, present every minute of the 


to be considered. 


time at the hearings and following the 
subject closely, cannot help giving one or 
It would ap- 
pear to me, from testimony I heard at the 


two personal observations. 


hearings, that if some of the States had 
used more foresight, had reorganized in- 
adequate and ancient taxing systems, had 
properly set aside sufficient funds for 
education realized from an efficient taxing 
system, and had rural 
schools as much as possible, the need today 


consolidated 


for financial assistance would be nowhere 
near as much as it is. A wholesale re- 
organization of education and finances for 
education at once by the States would ap- 
pear to be the only way the States can take 
care of themselves and not be coming 
back to the Federal Government for as- 
sistance after 1934-35. If the evils are not 
uprooted now by the States, then they will 
be in the same situation the next year and 
the year after as they are today. It means 
great sacrifice on the part of the people and 
the leaders of the State Government, but 


from the testimony at the hearing, In- 
diana appears to have taken care of its 
own situation courageously through revis- 
ing its tax system and allocating the 
proper funds to education. Of course it 
means hardship for no tax falls easily on 
From figures available, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, New Hampshire, Indiana, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia are seeking no Federal 
aid for 1934-35, but it must be evident to 
all that these States are forced to re- 
trench and sacrifice in order to continue 
without Federal assistance. 


anyone. 


Perhaps one of the most startling con- 
ditions brought to light during the hearing 
was the almost complete lack of consolida- 
tion of rural schools. There were situa- 
tions in many States where a tremendous 
saving could be made if these small one- 
room country schools were consolidated 
wherever Local pride often 
tends to prevent consolidation, and it also 
the only worthwhile con- 
solidation that can be made must be 


possible. 
appears that 


based upon a State-wide survey and not 
independent county surveys. 

It seems that we are always going to run 
into the two schools of thought; that 
which believes the Federal Government 
should assist the schools of America as a 
permanent policy and that which believes 
the States should look after their own 
affairs without any assistance from the 
Federal 
nature. 


Government of a permanent 

The present proposition is an emergency 
one, however, and we are able to avoid this 
argument for the time being, but it seems 
we are almost certain to run into it in some 
form in the future. 
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PRELIMINARY meeting of 
the committee appointed by the 
National Recovery Administra- 

tion to study the effect of N.R.A. code 

provisions on apprenticeship and other 
forms of preparatory training for employ- 
ment in industry was held in Washington 

April 10. Keeping in mind that its final 

objective is to evolve standards and polli- 

cies to govern apprenticeship and other 
training programs in industry, to be used 
in formulating and revising N.R.A. codes, 
the committee confined itself to the dis- 
cussion of three points. These were: 

(1) The present status of training provi- 

sions in the codes; (2) the problems which 

have developed in the training field since 
codes have been put into effect; (3) the 
present trends in industry affecting train- 
ing. Mr. John H. Seidel, special assistant 
to the National Compliance Director of 
the N.R.A., and executive secretary of the 
committee, was directed to ‘‘organize the 
basic elements of an approved apprentice 
program ’’, and ‘‘to submit a tentative pro- 
cedure and technique in developing an ap- 
prentice program in two or three trades.” 

The paramount objective of the com- 
mittee, according to Mr. Seidel, is to 
foster a planned and controlled program of 
apprenticeship and other types of training 
in industry. Besides Mr. Seidel the 

N.R.A. apprenticeship committee is com- 

posed of Dr. A. J. Altmeyer, Mr. C. R. 

Dooley, Mr. Stanley I. Posner, and Dr. 

Carl Raushenbush, of the N.R.A.; Mrs. 

Clara M. Beyer, Department of Labor; 

Dr. J. C. Wright and Mr. Frank Cushman, 

Federal Office of Education; Mrs. Betty 


Hawlev, Board of Education, New York 
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City; Mr. William H. Stead, United 
States Employment Service; Dr. R. O. 
Small, Massachusetts Department of 
Education; Mr. Walter F. Simon, Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission; Mr. W. A. 
Calvin, American Federation of Labor; 
Mr. J. W. Dietz, Western Electric Co.; 
Mr. F. J. Trinder, Saco-Lowell Textile 
Machine Co.; and Mr. Guy F. Via, New- 
port News Shipbuilding Co. The N.R.A. 
apprenticeship committee grew out of an 
arrangement between the Federal Office of 
Education and the Compliance Board of 
the N.R.A., whereby Miss Tracy Copp, of 
the Office of Education, was assigned to 
special work with the N.R.A. for a period 
of 3 months, and in exchange Mr. Seidel, 
who is supervisor of industrial education 
for Maryland, was employed for a similar 
period by the N.R.A. to cooperate with 
the Office of Education in the study now 
being made under the direction of the 


committee. 
Compulsory attendance 


School officials will find useful : 
compilation of compulsory school attend- 
ance standards affecting the employment 
of minors, and State child-labor standards 
in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mimeographed copies 
have been sent to State directors of 
vocational education, State supervisors of 
and industrial education, and 
other administrators. 

The report gives condensed informa- 
tion on regulations covering minimum 
ages of employment, employment certifi- 


trade 





FOR 


$850 


cates, hours of labor, night work, work in 
hazardous types of occupations, status of 
illegally employed under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, full-time 
school attendance, and continuation school 


minors 


attendance. 
Survey significant 


What can be accomplished when the 
three parties at interest in vocational edu- 
cation—the employer, the employee, and 
the educator—sit up to a table together 
and discuss the matter, was demon- 
strated during the recent survey of the 
vocational education program carried on 
in the Seattle public schools. In order 
to evaluate the trade and _ industrial 
courses now offered in the city’s schools, 
those responsible for the study held con- 
sultations and conferences with adminis- 
trators and teachers of the various courses. 
But to determine the extent and character 
of the needs for vocational training in 
specific occupations the survey directors 
invited employers and employees from 12 
different fields of work to give their ideas 
as to the needs for training and the types 
of training which might be offered in the 
occupations considered. 

Among the conclusions reached were: 
(1) Providing a separate vocational school 
rather than offering vocational courses in 
one or more high schools, as is done in 
Seattle, makes for economy and a better 
selection of pupils, allows a wider choice of 
work to the student and helps to secure 
his individual interest after his choice has 
been made, and opens possibilities for 
vocational education to many pupils who 
need it but who would not or could not 
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secure it if offered onlv as high-school 


work; (2) the plan followed in Seattle of 


giving recognition to the need for small 
classe “al d 


individual training is one 


whicl ild be copied; (3) occupational 
competency is a requisite for vocational 
teachers; (4) the plan of providing for a 
probat iry period of training may be 
sed to advantage in insuring a proper 
select of pupils for vocational courses; 
5) to allow for differences in ability, 
course ild be organized to train to 
emp ent standards and not upon the 

isis of f { time schedules; (6) training 

r specific jobs in various occupations is 
advisal ; (7) placement of those who 
are trained and following them up after 
placement should be a recognized part of 


a vocational education program; (8) the 


habits of rk, the processes, the knowl- 
edge, and the standards of work acquired 
he school should coincide with those 


lual will meet with in the trade 


shop; and (9) vocational trade courses 
iid be designed to train people as wage 
irners and not to prepare boys for engi- 
eering colleges or for technical jobs in 
e mechanicel industries. Made at the 


request of Mr. Worth McClure, super- 


intend f schools in Seattle, the survey 
in that city was undertaken by Mr. Frank 
Cushman, chief, and Mr. James R. Coxen, 
regional agent for the Division of Trade 


and Industrial Education, Federal Office of 


Educati , in cooperation with a: 
Kelly, of the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education; Mr. McClure; Mr. 
Samuel |] Fleming, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Seattle; and Mr. 
Charles R. Frazier, principal, Miss Celia 
D. Shelton, commercial coordinator, Mr. 
Jesse J. White, trade and industrial co- 
ordinator, and Mr. A. E. Schoettler, head 
of shop department, Edison Vocational 
High School, Seattle 
Broadcasts popular 
If letters, postcards, and telegrams are 


any indication the radio program broad- 
cast by the Future Farmers of America 
during the N.B.C. Farm and Home hour, 
the second Monday of each month, is be- 
popular. The Jan- 
uary broadcast brought responses from 14 
States and 586 listeners; the February 
broadcast from 23 States and 1,382 listen- 
ers, and the March broadcast from 33 


States and 6,583 listeners. 


coming increasingly 


Homecraft courses 


For the 
course for teachers and supervisors of 


first time in this country, a 


handicraft occupations will be offered by 
the New Hampshire Department of Edu- 
cation in connection with the regular sum- 
at the State Teachers College, 


mer sesslo! 
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Plymouth. The course will be given 
chiefly by instructors from the handicraft 
guilds affiliated with the League of New 
(rts and Crafts and will be 
patterned after the program set up by the 


Hampshire 


league. Classroom instruction will be 
supplemented by inspection trips to cen- 
ters where craftsmen are at work and to 
shops selling their products. This course 


is particularly apropos at present when 
new interest in homecraft has been aroused 
through the efforts of governmental and 


private agencies 
For $850 
Furnishing and equipping a seven-room 
house for $850 may sound like a fairy 
tale, but it has been done, right out in 


Moscow, Idaho. Loaned to the Better 
Homes Committee of the town for the 
purpose by a local citizen, the house was 
completely furnished and equipped by 
prospective vocational 
teachers in local art structure and interior 
decoration classes at the University of 
Idaho. In its completed form the house 
is an excellent example of simple, inex- 
pensive, and effective interior decoration. 


home economics 


Pictured on the preceding page is a perspec- 
tive of portions of the dining and living 
rooms in their finished form. Incidentally, 
they exemplify the interior decoration 
principles brought out in Miss Swanson’s 
observations on “home visits, reported 


below.”’ 
CHARLES M. ARTHUR 








Teachers Learn From Homes 





‘** *TWO miles north to the schoolhouse, 
one half mile east, and it’s the third house 
on the left side of the road.’ With some 
forty such directions, as to how to get to 
the homes of girls in vocational courses, 
one feels almost appalled when planning 
home visits. However, after it’s all over, 
home visits can be put down as one of the 
easiest and best ways of finding out what 
to teach and what is better left undis- 
turbed in the textbooks. And how radical 
is the change in one’s plans. Or, at 
least, my plans were submitted to a rather 
general house cleaning at the conclusion of 
my home visiting.’”” So writes Christine 
Ek. Swanson, home economies teacher, of 
Denison, lowa. But let’s get the rest of 
her story. 

‘The related art work, perhaps, was the 
most greatly affected by my observations 
in these homes. Why teach a girl how to 
select an oriental rug when it would be far 
better to teach her how to plan or to select 
a simple rag rug? Planning or selecting 
a striped rug gives excellent opportunity 
for actually making use of such a technical- 
sounding thing as space relationships. 
Last year I felt that the art course should 
contain a rather complete unit in interior 
decoration, stressing furniture selection 
and arrangement, draperies, lighting, and 
similar factors. This was all very worth 
while, but beyond the grasp and use of the 
majority of girls, because they didn’t have 
the necessary furnishings with which to 
work. 

“In the light of my experience in 
visiting the homes of the girls, it seems to 
me, for example, that it is far better to 
include in an art course a simple way to 


* 





make slip covers, to cover old pillows, or 
to make interesting chair back covers with 
which to convert some of those old rockers 
or that old couch into a cheerful piece of 
furniture, rather than to spend all one’s 
time selecting imaginary davenports and 
chairs of mohair or velour. Stressing the 
artistic in an economical way is perhaps 
difficult, but infinitely more practical. 
Think how valuable it is, for example, for 
a girl to know that with a bit of bias tape 
or rick-rack even a couple of well-washed 
flour sacks may be converted into a sash 
curtain for the now curtainless window, 
or that through proper selection the 10- 
cent store offers much in the way of 
artistic articles for home decoration. 

“T have some new viewpoints on dress- 
making courses also, as a result of my 
home visits. In my opinion a lot of 
practical instruction can be given in dress 
design. Even when agirlspends $1.75 for 
a work dress she is called upon to decide 
which design is most appropriate for her. 

“Tt is far more interesting to Sue to 
actually decide what color of trimming is 
most appropriate for her blue dress than it 
is for her to spend her time working out 
color schemes for an imaginary dress or 
room—to trim the dress artistically in 
blue, red, and yellow tapes of the proper 
intensities, than to recite in parrot fashion 
that red, blue, and yellow on the color 
wheel form a triad scheme. Home visit- 
ing enables the teacher to bring her art 
course down to earth. I am sincerely 
enthusiastic over home visits as a basis for 
the objectives and plans in homemaking 


courses.” 
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The Child in Vacation Days 





HAT shall we do 

This question, so often asked 

by the child after his first days 
of vacation, is sometimes solved by the 
planning of more resourceful companions. 
But companions are not so common as 
they once were and, if they exist, their 
resourcefulness may not be adequate to 
the occasion. It is said that zoo animals 
(wild, we call them) that escape from their 
cages are soon frightened at their liberty 
and are glad enough to return behind 
their bars. Not a few twentieth century 
children have a similar feeling after school 
closes and do not know quite what to do 
with themselves during much of the sum- 
mer. Seemingly the school has been made 
so pleasant a place that it ought to be 
continued; and yet, after all, the child 
desires a change—but to what? Time 
was when adults did not need to concern 
themselves in the matter; but many are 
now anxious, for they recall a childhood 
in which the question, What shall we do? 
had no place, because there was so much 
to do and so much room to do it in. 


today? 


Camps 


So far as room is concerned, there is said 
to be in cities, playground space for less 
than a tenth of the children. Something 
like 1 child in 25 goes to a camp, but this 
experience will average only about 2 
weeks, which is hardly time to get started; 
and if you carry a heavy pack to and 
from the camp ground, and do absurd 
stunts while there, you may not be better 
off for the camping. A number of agen- 
cies—Boy Scouts, Girl Boys’ 
Clubs, Campfire Girls, 4-H clubs, church 
schools, and the like, try to direct the 
leisure of their members for a part of the 
vacation, but, from the total number 
enrolled by such 
evidently do not fill the bill for many 
children. 


Scouts, 


organizations, they 


But all public schools are not closed 
through the vacation. In 1932 the total 
enrollment in summer sessions was re- 
ported as 485,501 or about 1 school child 
in 55. When it is considered that these 
sessions are held almost wholly in cities 
of 30,000 population and over, the relative 
proportion of children who attend rises 
to nearer 1 in 25. 
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*DR.JAMES F. ROGERS Suggests How Our 
Boys and Girls May Profit From Variety of Informal 


Experiences in Summer Time 





Fifteen years ago the Office of Education 
published a bulletin entitled ‘‘Summer 
Health and Play School—the Open Door 
to Health for City Children.” (Health 
Education, Series No. 3.) The sort of 
summer school described was initiated by 
the Federation for Child Study. It was 
intended for all children and not merely 
for the sickly. It was a joint project of 
the board of education, department of 
health, department of charities, the settle- 
ment houses, public library, and a dozen 
other agencies named in the bulletin. The 
undertaking, however, centered in the 
public school. A recent survey by the 
American Child Study Association (the 
successor of the Federation for Child 
Study) found this summer play school 
existent in a number of large cities as a 
joint public and private undertaking. A 
pamphlet descriptive of the Summer Play 
School in 1934 has been published by the 
association. 


Not luxuries 


The attempt to make summer camps a 
part of the public-school system has not, 





as yet, gone far. Progress in this field 
was reviewed last vear in Office of 
Education Circular No. 74 on Camps and 
Public Schools prepared by Marie M. 
Ready. 
Philadelphia in his annual report said: 
“Camps should not be looked upon as 
The possibility of con- 


The superintendent of schools of 


luxuries * * *, 
tinuing school projects with credit along 
lines of nature study, handicrafts, civics, 
and health, is a suggestion worth while 
considering. I recommend again that a 
special committee be appointed to find 
ways and means to establish camps for all 
pupils in the public schools.”’ But that 
was in 1929! 

Whether in or out of the city, the city 
child needs variety of experience. It is 
monotonous to bat a ball all day even if you 
like batting a ball, and for some children 
this is a stupid business. The radio is a 
source of real recreation for but a fraction 
of the day and the movie for a lesser 
portion. But there are libraries and there 
are sometimes museums to which, if the 
pupil is rightly introduced in term time, 
he may find pleasure and profit in much 





What shall they do in vacation time? 
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of his vacation. The making of music, 


whether vocal or instrumental, carries 
over even though the school ensemble is 
missed. 

The rural child 


play and ¢ 


has at least room for 
xploration and material for 
State 
rural 


nature study. In at least one 


(Connecticut) the supervisors of 
schools have endeavored to work with 
teachers and local club groups in planning 
for better use of leisure time by children 
in summer In a recent circular, Mr. 


Dakin, the 
ey idence ‘ f 


senior supervisor, sets forth 
accomplishments in this 
work. He says: ‘‘The school 
interests of the child. 
parents may canvass the 


“guidance 
ascertains the 
Teachers and 

community for resources in new experi- 
Such 


develops a truly community 


ence and approved leadership. 
cooperation 
centered school, wherein all child-welfare 
agencies can 


should the 


participate. In no sense 
summer program be considered 
as merely a classroom extension, but a 
period for growth and trial unhampered 


* *. In no case should 


by formality a 
any extra-curricular activity be expected 
100 percent 


To do so would be to ignore 


or encouraged to secure a 
enrollment 
interest and 


individual differences in 


capacity Those not attracted by one 


group find in another what they need.” 


There is recognition of child needs in 
city and country during the summer 
vacation and a groping after ways and 


means of meeting them. It would seem 


that these means should center in the 


publie school, but at present the school 


functions only 


occasionally, or merely 


makes suggestions with its expiring 


prevacation breath. This is better than 
nothing Will the 


recreational features more fully developed, 


public school, with 
be extended, as in older countries, to 
cover a longer period of the year, at least 
for those children who wish to make use 
of its advantages? The signs point in 


that directi 





Linking Learning and Leisure 


Continued from page 185] 


The University of 
Park, Md., 


Taxation in 


Maryland, College 
will register you for a course, 

Relation to Public Educa- 
tion, and the Southern 
California, Los Angeles, will hold a 10-day 


University of 


conference on curriculum and instruction 
in high schools and junior colleges, and 
will offer instruction in problems of deans 
of men. The fourth annual conference 
for school executives has been scheduled 
by the University of California, July 16 


July 27 at Berkeley. 
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HEALTH 





graduate students in 
physical education and health will be 
located by New York University at Lake 
Interstate Park, 
near Tuxedo, N.Y., this year. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky sponsors a school for 
health officers, with courses designed for 
nurses and doctors in public-health serv- 
ice. Battle Creek College has a summer 
school of physical education on an island in 
Gull Lake, a few miles from Battle Creek, 
Mich., and the University of California 
directs a training course for health officers 
May 14-August 3. Courses for super- 
visors and directors of physical education, 
recreation executives, and camp leaders 
are also offered by the University of 
Michigan. Mills College 
field hockey, camp leadership, golf, tennis, 
and swimming. 


A camp for 


Sebago in Palisades 


instructs in 





PARENT EDUCATION 





Many opportunities for instruction in 
parent education, child development, and 
related subjects are open to parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers in summer courses. 
A new Office of Education circular in 
preparation, no. 135, free upon request, 
gives much more information on this sub- 
ject than we can supply in our limited 


space. 
Among the colleges and universities 
offering parent education courses this 


summer are: University of Pittsburgh, 
Western Reserve, University of California, 
Columbia University, Alabama College, 
University of Minnesota, University of 
Tennessee, University of Georgia, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, University of Ala- 
bama, and Emory University. 

Offerings include studies of relative in- 
fluence of home and of school upon lives of 
children, child literature, nursery school 
education methods, child study and psy- 
child training, child 
growth and development of 


welfare, 
children 
physically, socially, and mentally. 


chology . 





VOCATIONAL 





A course, ‘‘ Handicraft in the elemen- 
tary schools”’, will be taught at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 25-August 3. For supervisors and 
teachers, a 2-day vocational and indus- 
trial arts round table has been arranged 
cooperatively by the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and the University of 
Pittsburgh. Current problems affecting 


vocational and industrial education will 


be discussed by leaders in the field. 
Summer school courses for industrial 
workers are offered by Clemson Agri- 


cultural College, July 23-August !8, at 
Clemson College, 8.C. 

New York University’s schedule of 
vacation-time studies calls for a special 
symposium in problems of industrial 
education. Western Reserve University 
also offers a_ special “survey 
of occupational trends’’, and their effect 
on the industrial arts teaching content, 
June 25—August 3. 


course, 


’ 


Cotton buying and managing of cotton 
warehouses will be taught in a 6-weeks’ 
course at A. and M. College of Texas, 
College Station, Tex., and a summer 
cotton school will be held at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 





INSTITUTES 





Institutes play a major role in today’s 
educational picture. An Institute of 
Public Affairs, to discuss international 
topics, will be sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia from July 1 to 14 at Char- 
lottesville, Va. Northwestern University 
will hold its thirteenth annual institute 
for commercial and trade organization 
executives—mainly for secretaries of 
chambers of commerce, commercial clubs, 
trade associations, and college seniors or 
graduate students. 

This vear, in place of the Oregon State 
Bar Association’s annual convention, 
there will be conducted the Pacific Coast 
Institute of Law and Administation of 
Justice, at the University of Oregon law 
This institute, to be held about 
September 1, will bring together at 
Eugene, Oreg., outstanding social scien- 
tists and members of the bench and bar for 
cooperative study and discussion of vital 
legislative and social problems. 


school. 


To provide for people of the Pacific 
coast an opportunity for discussion and 
enlightenment on international affairs, the 
University of Southern California has 
arranged an Institute on International 
Relations to be held at Riverside, Calif. 
Purdue University will direct a 4-week 
science institute for graduate students and 
teachers of the sciences. The program 
will include lectures, conferences, demon- 
strations, and field trips. 

Meat packers have not been forgotten. 
There will be an institute of meat packing 
at the University of Chicago, in coopera- 
tion with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Attend this institute, meat 
packers, if you would learn proper man- 
agement and science of meat packing. 
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An institute for women, to provide 
courses useful for the practical home- 
make7z, as well as culturally valuable, has 
been announced by the Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex., and in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, Department of Welfare 
and Emergency Relief Board, Pennsyl- 
vania State College will conduct an In- 
stitute of Public Social Work to consider 
public relief work, family case work, and 
delinquency problems. 

Vital topics of current international 
relations will be discussed at the Inter- 
national Affairs Week program at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, July 30—August 3. 





LANGUAGES 





Practically every college offers courses 
in foreign languages. A few novel offer- 
ings in this field are presented. 


Seton Hill College features conversation 
during meals in Spanish, French, and 
German. Students also ‘‘listen in” reg- 
ularly on short-wave programs from 
France, Germany, and South America, as 
part of their college language training. 
The Romance Language Schools of Mid- 
dlebury College will be held June 28 
August 17. Students are segregated from 
contact with English, and there is concen- 
tration of all effort on mastery of one 
language, with lectures, drama, and sing- 
ing, in either French, Spanish, or Italian. 
The Middlebury School of 
July 3-August 16, the 
language summer school, will offer courses 
as usual. Western Reserve University 
maintains a French house open only to 
students in the School of French. 
only is spoken, with French instructors in 
constant attendance. Special features 
are many social functions such as theatri- 
cals, excursions, and musicales such as one 
would enjoy abroad. 


June 24. 


German, 


pioneer one- 


French 


Dormitories open 





RELIGIOUS 





Numerous church and theological meet- 
ings and courses are on the summer sched- 
ule. Some institutes and courses for min- 
isters or others interested in religious study 
are presented. 
Seminary will direct a 4-week ministers’ 
institute at Atlanta, Ga., June 11—July 6, 
“designed to meet the needs of pastors 
and religious workers.’ A ministers’ con- 
ference will be held at Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va., and a rural ministers 


Gammon _ Theological 
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short course is offered by Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute from July 17 to 27 at 


Blacksburg, Va. A consolidated coopera- 
tive summer school for Baptist colleges 
of South Carolina will be directed by 
Furman University, Greenville, 8.C. 

From July 30 to August 5 a program of 
short courses and lectures open to minis- 
ters and their wives, will be held at a 
pastors’ institute in joint session with the 
divinity school of the University of Chi- 
cago and Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Courses for social workers, ministers, farm 
leaders, teachers, recreation directors, and 
others interested in important problems of 
community planning, will be offered at the 
Community Leaders Conference directed 
by Michigan State College, opening July 17 
at Ypsilanti. 





ATHLETICS 





More schools for coaching of athletics 
function in the summer time than at any 
other period of the year. Coaches get 
away from their regular posts and either 
instruct or seek instruction. Would-be 
coaches look around for courses to prime 
them for possible positions. We list but 
a few of the many athletic coaching 
courses offered throughout the country. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, 
gives intensive courses in preparation for 
coaching and physical education teachers. 
A 9-week term opens June 13.  Prince- 
ton’s coach, H. O. Crisler, will instruct a 
class in football coaching for 1 week at 
Utah State Agricultural College. John 
W. Bunn, Stanford University basket-ball 
coach, will also be there during that week. 
Purdue’s basket-ball coach, Ward Lam- 
bert, and University of Michigan’s foot- 
ball mentor, Harry Kipke, will conduct a 
coaching class, June 7-13, at Evansville 
College, Evansville, Ind. 

At Boston University, Mr. McLaughry 
will teach the Brown system of football 
coaching, and Mr. Casey will give funda- 
mental instruction in the Harvard system, 
July 2 to August 11. ‘‘Phog” Allen, 
University of Kansas basket-ball tutor, 
*‘Andy” Kerr, Colgate’s coach in foot- 
ball, and Earl Thomson, of the Naval 
Academy, will teach classes in basket ball, 
football, and track and field athletics at 
the International Y.M.C.A., Springfield, 
Mass. Bernie Bierman’s coaching in foot- 
ball, and David MacMillan’s in basket 
ball, will attract many athletic directors 
to the University of Minnesota, in Min- 
neapolis. Beginning June 25, there will 
be a 4-week period of athletic coaching 
at the University «f Michigan. 





PARENT-TEACHER 





Parent-teacher courses will be offered 
at many colleges and universities this sum- 
mer. Write to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., also for 
information about parent-teacher corre- 
spondence courses covering subjects such 
as parent-teacher publicity; councils; 
leadership courses; local parent-teacher 
association organization and work; parlia- 
mentary procedure; history, organization, 
and program of the National Congress; 
types of local associations, their conduct 
and activities, parent-teacher programs, 
and the like. 

Colleges and universities offering parent- 
teacher courses, or sponsoring parent- 
teacher conferences this summer, in coop- 
eration with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, are: University of 
Alabama, June 18-22; Colorado State 
Agricultural College, June 27-30; Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, June 25 
26; Connecticut State Agricultural Col- 
lege, July 30-August 3; Florida State 
College for Women, July 2-7; University 
of Florida, June 25-29; Georgia State 
Teachers College, July 16-18; University of 
Georgia, July 19-20; University of Wichita, 
June 3-23; Eastern State Teachers College, 
July 12-13; University of Kentucky, July 
9-11; University of Maryland, July 23-27; 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
July 24-25; and the University of North 
Carolina, August 13-17. State branches of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will supply further information 
upon request. 





RURAL 





This year is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the appointment by President Theodore 
Roosevelt of the Country Life Commis- 
sion. Mayville (N.Dak.), State Teachers 
College will observe the anniversary by 
conducting a rural life conference July 
26-27. Many more meetings of this 
type, of interest to farm folk and rural 
residents, will be held in June, July, or 
August. 

Purdue University’s school for Indiana 
rural leaders will be held June 25—-July 6 
at Lafayette, Ind. The Institute of Rural 
Affairs and State Farmers Institute will 
be sponsored by Virginia 
Institute, July 31—August 3. 

Farm women can get instruction in 
recreation and entertainment during Farm 
Women’s Week, July 21-27, at Michigan 
State College, and on Farmers’ Day, July 


Polytechnic 
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27, Michigan farmers and their families 


will study the latest developments in 


agricultural research work, confer with 


specialists regarding problems of the 


season, hear authorities discuss matters of 
interest in the farm world, and meet with 
other farmers in social gatherings. 
Teacher! 


the causes a 


of agriculture desiring to study 
1 effects of major price move- 


ments, met! of farming best adapted 








to prices, et should attend Virginia 
Polvtech: ; courses July 9-20. 

A short course for betterment of farm 
conditions, offered to both men and women 
of the farm, is slated to be given by 
Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechanical 
College, July 25-28. The A. and M. 
College of Texas will celebrate the silver 
anniversal of its summer school for 
-otton, J e 5-14 

EXHIBITS 
Don’t forget the large exhibit cf school 


supplies and equipment to be a part of 
the National 


Summer ct Ve 


Education Association’s 
ntion in Washington, D.C., 
June 30—Ju 5. A similar educational 
“fair’’ will be 
conducted b Northwestern 
July 16-20. The 


material and equipment 
University, 
university will feature 
‘the best available material and equip- 
ment, textbooks, and school supplies.”’ 
An exhibit of talking moving pictures, an 
extensive display of furniture and other 
equipment for use in publie schools, and 
and textbook exhibit will be 
open for inspection at the University of 


Cincinnati, June 23—September 1. 


an art 





OTHER COURSES 





A great many of the offerings this year 


might be classified as educational special- 
ties. There are courses on “‘The New 
Deal’’, courses to discuss our increased 
leisure time, and numerous other studies 
of extreme terest in this modern age. 
The brand new 


loom on the 


“New Deal” courses 
summer educational horizon 


under var labels. Some of them are: 
“The eco! es of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration’’, at Furman University; ‘‘ Re- 


sponsibilities and challenges facing edu- 
cation under the new deal’’, at Rutgers; 
‘‘The first year under the new deal”’, at 
Ohio State | 


niversity; ‘‘ Various aspects 


of the n deal’’, at Bates College; 
‘‘Edueation for social reconstruction ’’, at 
New York University. Colorado State 


Teachers College has keyed its whole sum- 
mer program to the “New Deal”, June 
16—August 25. 

Education for the use of leisure time is 


a special course announced by New York 
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University, July 9-August 17, to enable 
teachers to interest children in leisure time 
pursuits, and also to increase the skill of 
The State 


offers a “‘campus 


individuals in spare moments. 
University of Iowa 
course”? with approaches in liberal and 
cultural education. 

Are you interested in prospecting for 
gold? There’s a course for you at the 
University of Colorado, if you are. You 
can get actual experience, and probably a 
little richer, in the gold, silver, and tung- 
sten belt of Boulder City, Colo. 

If you would train to be a fireman, or a 
better fireman, attend the Fireman’s 
Training School at the A. and M. College 
July 17-20. And if you're 
interested in coal mining, a short session 


of Texas, 


in coal mining, especially addressed to mine 
operators, officials, and employees, is 
offered by the West Virginia University 
school of mines, June 18—July 28. 

Even school janitors can go to college 
this year to study how they can improve 
themselves in their own line of work. A 
short course for custodians and engineers 
of school and other public buildings is 
slated by the University of Minnesota, 
June 18—23. 

Those engaged in individual research 
may be interested in New York Univer- 
sity’s individual research seminar, and if 
you want to know more about junior col- 
leges, write to the University of California 
for further information about their sum- 
mer course on the growth of junior 
colleges. 


Thousands of persons have been em- 
ployed by the Federal Government to do 
relief work this vear. Federal emergency 
relief workers can take a special course 
offered by Atlanta School of Social Work. 
Teachers, preachers, and other social 
workers are also invited. 

Teachers of physics and chemistry in 
high schools may wish to know of the 
development of Ohio State University’s 
classical and modern physics course. The 
University of Maine pulp and paper manu- 
facture studies will go ahead as usual this 
vear, under the direction of specialists, 
and Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga., will offer 12 different 
June 11- 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 


courses in home economics, 
July 21. 
Pa., will emphasize ‘Special instructional 
features of the junior high 
June 14-August 11. 

Two other unique offerings are ‘‘ Mu- 
seum technique’’, at the State University 
of Iowa, to give students a comprehensive 
knowledge of modern museum work, and 
‘*Play education”’, a study of the educa- 
tional value of play and organized games, 
at Arizona State Teachers College, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

If you are interested in any of these or 
other courses of study, write direct to the 
colleges, asking for the information you 
desire. All offering summer 
courses are listed in the Office of Educa- 
tion 1934 Educational Directory available 
for 15 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 


school”’, 


colleges 








The Cost of Summer School 





* 


SUMMER SCHOOLS are for the most 
part self-sustaining, and the student pays 
full costs 
provided for carrying on such work. Six 


since no appropriations are 


weeks is the customary length of the 
institutions provide 
longer periods for those who wish to take 
more work. 


session, but some 
Some offer an ‘‘intercession”’ 
early in June designed for students who 
attend or will attend the regular terms; by 
combining the intercession and the sum- 
mer session, credit may be obtained for 
one semester’s residence, thereby shorten- 
ing the regular 4-year degree requirement. 
Often persons are admitted as auditors to 
courses or occasional lectures without 
credit upon payment of the regular tuition 
fee; they receive certain privileges of the 
campus, buildings, and summer events. 
At small additional cost excursions are 


generally arranged during the session to 
acquaint students with local points of 
interest and historical landmarks. 
Considering only the 6-weeks summer 
session, tuition rates range from $17 to 
$100 with the most usual charge from $30 
to $40. If laboratory courses are elected 
there will be an additional fee of a few 
dollars. Board and room for 6 weeks will 
range from $30 to $100 according to the 
institution and its location; charges are 
probably less in the Middle West than on 
the east or west coast. These are the 
In the Univer- 
sity of California the total expense may 
range from $85 to $175, while at Columbia 
University, New York, the expense may 
be from $130 to $175 for the session. In 
institutions located in smaller towns the 
expense will be less. 
WaLrer J. GREENLEAF 


largest items of expense. 
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To C.C.C. Educational Advisers 





* THE EDITOR of 
Scuoou Lire has very 
generously given this 
page to the educational 
program in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 
Inasmuch as a copy of 
LIFE goes to 
educational ad- 
viser throughout the 
C.C.C., I make bold to 
use this page this time in a definite message 
to C.C.C. educational advisers. 

No one of us ever before had a job just 
like this. The C.C.C. educational program 
in size, in diversity, in social significance, 
has no parallel in the history of American 
education. 

May I review with you now under five 
headings some of the that are 
inherent in this program. 


ScHOOL 


each 





values 


We learn 

From our association with the United 
States Army we shall learn many things. 
This institution with its 145 years of 
organized experience has developed ways 
of getting things done which we can ob- 
serve with profit. From the Army then 
we shall learn not only effective adminis- 
trative procedures but efficient methods 
of keeping records, communication, care of 
materials, etc. And we shall learn much 
from what we try to teach. There is an 
old pedagogical axiom to the effect that the 
way to learn a subject is to teach it. 
We teach 

Practically all of us have had previous 
teaching experience, but very few of us 
ever before were placed as we now are in 
circumstances that make us teachers at 
such odd hours, many 
subjects, teachers under such varied con- 
ditions, teachers having to use so much 
of imagination and get 
the work done. It is a long step from 
the palatial laboratories, classrooms and 
libraries in which we have previously 
worked to the conditions under which we 
now labor. We not only teach, but we 
organize a staff and direct a curriculum. 
We not only teach and administer, but 
we teach with new technique. Men in 
college use a telling phrase to describe an 
informal discussion group. They call it 
a ‘“‘bullsession.”” In the absence of a more 
dignified term, I hope that throughout the 
C.C.C. most of our classes will be just that. 
Camp teaching will necessarily have a 
quality of comradeship which has been 


teachers of so 


ingenuity to 
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C. S. Marsh, C.C.C. Educational Director, Sends Per- 


sonal Message to the Camps on a Great Educational 


Project of General Interest 


lacking in much of our previous teaching 
experience. Make the most of it. 
We counsel 

Boys in camp need your help in discuss- 
ing their fitness for jobs. Most of us who 
have worked in business or industry have 
merely drifted into our first several jobs. 
We gave little thought to our own personal 
qualifications and little thought to future 
opportunities. We went out and found 
jobs, and usually took the first that we 
could get. Camp advisers can help 
thousands of enrollees to go after jobs in 
the future much more intelligently than 
Moreover, the boys in camp need 
counsel on their personal 
Many of them know very little of physi- 
ology or personal hygiene, and still less of 
the psychology of late adolescence. They 
will be helped by the mere discovery that 
you faced the same bewildering problems 


bef« re. 
problems. 


when you were their age. 


We advise 

We have an advisory relationship to the 
Army on educational matters. A camp 
commander has a thousand details on his 
mind. The func- 
tioning as a member of his staff, should 
completely relieve the commander of any 
worry about the educational program. 
The adviser should point out to him prac- 
ticable improvements that can be made in 
study facilities, meeting places for classes 


educational adviser, 


or discussion groups, and particularly the 
matter of adequate lighting. Look out 
foreye strain. Often light bulbs that are 
up near the ceiling can be dropped down 
on 3 or 4 feet of wire; and with the help of 
inexpensive reflectors the lighting can be 
greatly improved. 


We befriend 

We must remember that many of the 
new enrollees are away from home for the 
first time. They will be homesick. 
Financial distress pervades most of their 
They will be worried about what 
is going on at home. They will need to 
A boy whose mind is 
study effectively. 


homes. 


talk to someone. 


full of worry cannot 


On that ground alone you will want him 
to make you his confidant. I know of a 
foreign-born enrollee who asked his edu- 
cational adviser to help him write a love 
letter to his girl back home. He trusted 
his adviser completely. Enrollees will 
naturally trust us, but we must be worthy 
of trust. With the 


enrollees we shall have innumerable op- 


confidence of our 
portunities to befriend them. 

I hope we shall be aware of the fact that 
we are under the watchful of the 
educational world, of the relatives and 
friends of enrollees, and of millions of 
other socially minded citizens. 
if well done, will not only touch the minds 
and the lives of hundreds of thousands of 


ey es 


Our job, 


enrollees, but will bring to each of us rich 
psychic rewards. 





* Bibliographies 


ONE of the services rendered by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education Library is the 
compilation of bibliographies on educa- 
tional subjects. The Library keeps on 
hand a considerable number of these, which 
are distributed free upon request, or are 
sent out in answer to inquiries for material 
Below 
are listed some of the subjects which have 


on various phases of education. 


been especially popular in recent months: 


Character education, 1934 (Good Ref- 
erence Bibliography No. 15) 

History of education (General 

History of education in the United 


States 
Proposed Federal department of educa- 
tion 
History teaching 
Geography teaching 
Education of women (Good Reference 
Bibliography No. 4) 
Modern-language teaching 
Extracurricular activities 
during the 
ticularly emphasizing economies (Cir- 
cular No. 118) 


Education depression, par- 
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Education Bills Before Conégress 





MONG the important bills affecting 
education introduced during the 
past month are 8. 3054 authorizing 

loans for refinancing obligations of school 
districts; 8. 3348 providing funds for public 
works, including loans and grants for con- 
struction of school buildings; H.R. 8955 
providing that not less than 10 percent of 
any funds hereafter appropriated during 
the Seventy-third Congress for public 
works shall be available for sites and build- 
ings for public schools and colleges; H.R. 
8956 providing for a Federal student aid 
fund of $30,000,000 for the school year 
1934-35. 

The President approved the act (S. 
2571) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to enter into contracts with States 
for the education of Indians. 

The followi 


were introduced or acted upon during the 


g bills relative to education 


month 
S.Res. 220 


Requests Commissioner of Education to make a 
study of the desirability of including in the curricula of 
the public schools vocational courses in aviation and 
related subjects, formulate a plan for such courses of 
study, make the results and plans available for use of 
the schools and the people, and make a report to Con- 
gress thereon Introduced Apr. 6, 1934, by Mr 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, and referred to Committee on 
Education and Labor 


S. 2571 


Authorizes Secretary of the Interior to make contracts 
(Approved 


with States for the education of Indians 


by President, Apr. 16, 1934 


S. 2922 
Amends and eralizes the laws relating to the cir- 
culation of reading matter among the blind. (Re- 


fr 


ported favorably m Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, Mar. 29, 1934; Passed Senate, Apr. 25, 
1934; Passed House, May 1, 1934 


S. 3054 


Authorizes K.F.C. to make loans to municipalities, 
tricts, road districts, or other politi- 
of States to aid in refunding or refinanc- 
ing their obligations issued prior to January 1, 1934, 
ind outstanding at the date of the enactment of this 


counties, school d 


cal subdivisions 


provision, such loans to bear interest at a rate not in 
excess of 4 percent per annum; bonds acquired may be 
sold by R.F.« 
ered into the loan fund and be subject to be loaned as 
1uthorizes an increase of $750,000,000 
in the amount of obligations the R.F.C. may have out- 
(Introduced Mar. 14, 1934, 
by Mr. Trammell, of Florida, and referred to Committee 
on Banking and Currency 


or used as collateral and proceeds cov- 
herein provided; 


standing at any one time 
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* LEWIS A. KALBACH Summarizes Legislation 
Affecting Schools Presented in the House and Senate 





S. 3145 


Authorizes Secretary of the Interior to establish a 
division in the Office of Education for a comprehensive 
filing and indexing service for useful Government pub- 
lications to be available to the public at cost. Author- 
izes an appropriation of $25,000 for the service. (Intro- 
duced Mar. 22, 1934, by Mr. Shipstead, of Minnesota, 
and referred to Committee on Education and Labor; 
on Apr. 2 that committee was discharged from further 
consideration of the bill and it was referred to the 
Committee on the Library 


S. 3311 


Creates a corporation to be known as National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries for the purpose of developing 
and increasing the usefulness and efficiency of State 
libraries and other libraries doing the work of State 
libraries. (Introduced Apr. 6, 1934, by Mr. Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, and referred to Committee on the 
Judiciary 


S. 3348 


Authorizes an appropriation of $10,000,000,000 for 
public works of which $825,000,000 shall be allotted for 
loans and grants to finance building construction, 
including school buildings when included within plans 
and surveys made or approved by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. (Introduced Apr. 11, 
1934, by Mr. La Follette, of Wisconsin, and referred to 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 


H.R. 8638 


Authorizes R.F.C. to make loans to any corporation, 
trust, foundation, congregation, organization, or asso- 
ciation operated for religious purposes to aid in refinanc- 
ing the building indebtedness of churches and other 
institutions for religious instruction and worship; 
interest on such loans shall not be in excess of 4 percent 
per annum. (Introduced Mar. 14, 1934, by Mr. 
Ludlow, of Indiana, and referred to Committee on 
Banking and Currency.) 


H.R. 8701 


Authorizes the mailing of certain reading matter for 
the blind without payment of postage. (Reported 
favorably by House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads, Apr. 5, 1934 


H.R. 8835 


Authorizes establishment of a filing and indexing 
service for Government publications. Same as §S 
3145. (Introduced Mar. 26, 1934, by Mr. Lundeen, of 
Minnesota, and referred to Committee on the Library.) 


H.R. 8955 


Directs that out of any funds hereafter appropriated 
for the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works during the Seventy-third Congress not less than 
10 percent be available to aid the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia in securing sites 


and erecting buildings for public schools and publie 
colleges; the funds shall be disbursed in the case of each 
project on the basis of such a percentage of grant and/or 
loan up to 100 percent of the cost of the project as the 
Federal Emergency Administrator of Public Works 
may deem necessary; each request for loan or grant 
shall be based on a careful study of the need for sites 
and/or buildings according to plans devised by State 
departments of education and approved by the Federal 
Emergency Administrator of Public Works; the cost 
of such studies may be charged to the funds made 
available by this act. (Introduced Apr. 4, 1934, by 
Mr. Gregory, of Kentucky, and referred to Committee 
on Ways and Means.) 


H.R. 8956 


Creates a Federal student-aid fund to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior through the Office 
of Education to assure educational opportunity for 
the school year 1934-35 to about 130,000 students of 
collegiate grade who for financial reasons will otherwise 
be unable to attend an institution of higher learning; 
the fund shall be used in either or both of two ways: 
(a) To pay students for useful work for and under 
the jurisdiction of the institution where enrolled; 
(6) where such work cannot be provided the institu- 
tion may borrow from the fund on acceptable security, 
at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 percent per annum, 
an amount to cover loans which the institution may 
make to students in lieu of work. The amount of aid 
per student shall not exceed $30 per month for any 
student for a period not to exceed 10 months. Loans 
to students shall bear no interest as long as the student 
remains in college and makes satisfactory progress, but 
interest at 5 percent per annum shall be charged when 
student leaves college. Makes available $30,000,000 
for the purposes of the act. (Introduced Apr. 4, 1934, 
by Mr. Gregory, of Kentucky, and referred to Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency.) 


H.R. 8977 


Amends Radio Act of 1927 and requires the Federal 
Radio Commission to reserve and allocate only to 
educational, religious, agricultural, labor, cooperative, 
and similar nonprofit-making associations one fourth 
of all the radio broadcasting facilities within its juris- 
diction, excepting those facilities issued to ships and to 
the use of the United States Government departments 
or agencies. (Introduced Apr. 5, 1934, by Mr. Rudd, 
of New York, and referred to Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Radio, and Fisheries.) 


H.R. 9121 


Directs Federal Radio Commission to require all 
radio broadcasting stations to allocate not less than 
one fourth of their operating time to educational, 
religious, agricultural, labor, cooperative, and similar 
nonprofit-making associations. (Introduced Apr. 13, 
1934, by Mr. Brunner, of New York, andreferred toCom- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries.) 
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New Government 


Aids 


for [Teachers 


* 


BARTLETT GLACIER 





THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED May be Purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


CADIA National Park, Maine. 26 
p.illus. (National Park Service. 
Free. 


Directions for reaching the park, which up until recent 

ly was the only National park east of the Mississipy 

River; information regarding motor and boat trips, 
fishing, museums, accommodations, transportation, 
and camping facilities; description of the motor roads, 
carriage roads and bridle paths, trails, and footpaths; 
lists some of the important events in the history of 
Acadia; and gives the story of Mount Desert Island 
(Geography; history; recreation.) 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New 
Mexico. 32 p., illus. (National Park 
Service.) Free. 


Story of the discovery, formation, and extent of the 
caverns; description of the desert plants; detailed ac- 
count of a 5-hour underground trip through 7 miles 
of floodlighted corridors, interrupted by luncheon in one 
of the larger caverns. Also contains information as to 
fees, how to reach the park, and accommodations 
(Geography; history; geology.) 


Alaska—The Land of Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow. 24-page illus. folder. 
(Department of the Interior.) Free. 


Contents: To interior Alaska and return via the Alaska 
Railroad; Mount McKinley National Park—nature’s 
wonderland in the heart of Alaska; the ‘‘Golden Belt 
Line Tour’’—a fascinating all-American route through 
interior Alaska; the Yukon River circle tour; the 
“loop” side trip; side trips and travel suggestions; 
Alaska’s resources—minerals, fisheries, fur, timber, 
agriculture, and reindeer; Alaska Railroad—passenger 
train schedule; and information for home seekers 
(Geography; civics; economics See illustration 


An Outline of the Functions and Organiza- 
tion of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 


portation. 26p., mimeog. (Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation.) Free. 
(Civies.) 


A Brief History of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, with a description of its 
work. 24p.,front. (Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing.) 10 cents. (Civics. 
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Washington, D.C. Stamps or Defaced Coins Are Not Accepted. 


If More Convenient, Order Through Your Local Bookstore. 





Helpful Hints for Speakers. 43 p. 
Speakers’ Division, Bureau of Public 
Relations, National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, Supplement No. 2 for Speakers’ 
Handbook Free. 


Proposed Codes of Fair Competition: 
$292-B Blackboard and _ Blackboard 
Eraser Manufacturing Industry; 4270—-B 
School Supplies and Equipment Distrib- 
uting Trade. (National Recovery Ad- 


ministration. 5 cents each. 


Code of Fair Competition for the Printing 
Ink Manufacturing Industry. Code No. 
339. National Recovery Administra- 


tion. 5 cents. 
Maps 


The Alaska Railroad—Scenie Route to 
Mount McKinley National Park and In- 
terior Alaska. [See illustration.] Seale: 
100 miles to the inch; size 18% by 14 inches. 
Department of the Interior Free. 


Map of the National Park-to-Park High- 
way. 18 by 20 inches. Shows the prin- 
cipal highways connecting the western 
national parks; also the location of na- 
tional monuments, national forests, and 
Indian reservations. (National Park 


Service Free. 
Films 
Officials of the National Capital Parks 


announce that 10 copies of a film slide lec- 
ture containing 50 views illustrating the 


parks in the city of Washington are now 
available for distribution to churches, 
schools, clubs, and other organizations. 


Sorrower must pay transportation charges. 


In addition to these films, 3-reel, 16- and 
35-millimeter films are also available for 
distribution to organizations under the title 
‘Parks of the National Capital.’’ (Office 
of National Capital Parks.) 


With musical setting furnished by the 
United States Marine Band, the Army 
Band, and the Navy Band, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has pro- 
duced recently the following six sound 
“movies” which may be borrowed from 
the Office of Motion Pictures, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., the borrower paying trans- 
portation charges to and from Washington: 


Two 1-reel Forest Service Pictures: ‘‘The Forest—and 
Water” and “‘ The Forest—and Health” pointing out 
the influence of the forest on the water supply and on 
the spiritual and physical health of mankind 

“Roads to Wonderland’’, 1-reel (Bureau of Public 
Roads) showing scenic shots of Oregon National 
Forest, Crater Lake National Park, and Yosemite 
National Park. 

“The ABC of Forestry”’, 1-reel Forest Service lecture 
offering elementary information about the forest and 
the practices of forestry. 

“Highway Beautification’’, 2-reel Forest Service film 
suggesting practical ways for preserving the beauty of 
roadside plant material and for adding to the safety of 
travel by the elimination of obstructions. 

‘The Forest—and Wealth’’, 1-reel depicting some of 
the forest’s contribution to industry and to the com- 
fort and wealth of mankind. 


MarGARET F. Ryan 
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